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This  study  is  an  analysis  of  the  critical  information 
requirements  needed  by  the  Force  Commander  to  execute  Ai.rLand 
Battle  doctrine.  It  uses  the  d5  critical  information  elements 
documented  in  the  Force  Level  Information  Requirements  Plan 
(FLIRP)  as  a  basis  from  which  a  subset  of  24,  which  were 
extracted  by  the  Combined  Arms  Combat  Development  Activity,  was 
evaluated.  The  principle  sources  of  input  for  this  evaluation 
were  a  survey  administered  to  select  General  Officers  and  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  students,  and  a  thorough  review  of 
current  doctrine. 

Among  the  many  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  stiedy 
are:  There  are  different  perceptions  between  Division  and  Corps 
Commanders  versus  School  Commandants  as  to  what  information  is 
critical  to  the  execution  of  AlrLsnd  Battle  Doctrine;  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  perceptions  of  Combat  Arms  and  Combat 
Support  and  Combat  Service  Support  CGSC  students  as  to  what 
information  is  critical;  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
General  Officers  and  the  CGSC  students  as  to  what  is  critical. 

The  ma^or  result  of  this  is  the  identification  of  a  sat  of 

information  requirements  which  are  critical  to  successful 
execution  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine. 
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CHAPTER  1 


IMTROOUCTIOM 

\ 

If  on«  knowa  wharA  and  whan  a  b<atti«  will  ba 
fought  hla  troopa  can  march  a  thouaend  LX  and 
aa«t  on  tha  flald.  But  If  ona  knowct  naithar  tha 
battla  ground  nor  tha  day  of  battla,.  tha  laft 
will  ba  unabla  to  aid  tha  right,  or  tha  right, 
tha  laft;  tha  van  to  aupport  tha  raax*,  or  tha 
raar,  tha  van.  How  nuch  aora  la  thia  ao  whan 
aeparatad  by  tana  of  LI,  or,  indaad,  by  avan  a 
fawi^ 

Thaaa  worda  apokan  by  tha  graat  uni.araal  ailitary 
thinkar  Sun  Tzu  around  100  B.C.  highlight  tha  laportanca  of 
inforaation  on  tha  battlaf iald.^  Aa  in  Sun  Tzu'a  tiaa, 
victory  on  tha  battlafiald  of tan  goaa  to  tha  coaaandar  who 
can  baat  bring  to  baar  tha  full  waight  of  hia  ailitary  aight 
on  tha  anaay  at  tha  critical  tiaa  end  placa.3  Ona  of  tha 
kaya  to  optiaizlng  ailitary  aight  la  tha  affaet^va  and 
affieiant  uaa  of  inforaation  aa  a  coabat  aultipliar. 
Inforaation  ia  not  fully  racognizad  aa  a  forca  aultipliar 
aa  era  waapon  ayataaa  auch  aa  tanka,  APC'S,  and  artillary. 
Howavar,  if  it  ia  collactad,  procaaaad  and  diatributad  in  an 
affieiant  aannar,  it  can  incraaaa  tha  potantlal  of  waapon 
ayataaa  and  fully  contribute  to  coabat  powar.^  Too 
littla  inforaation  can  liait  thia  capability.  Too  auch 
inforaation  aay  aignif icantly  dagrada  coabat  powar  by 
cauaing  delaya  in  tha  daciaion-aaking  procaaa. 

It  waa  tha  purpoaa  of  thia  papar  to  axaaina 
Inforaation  which  ia  collactad,  procaaaad ' and  controllad  by 
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automatad  aytsta’&J.  The»i*^  £vo»  thia^  tV»at' 


Infornatlon  which  la  crttiiA.l  ta  hha  force  cvC  •C'&yu^s’ir  f^cir  the-' 


aynchrorlxatlon  of  combat  powa;;*  in  th«  «xecutr.lc«,  of  •  AirLand  \ 


Battla  doclrina.- 


BACKGROUND 


Tha  gatharlng,  analyala,  and  uaa  of  Information  haa 
alwaya  baan  a  critical  factor  in  tha  outcoaa  of  war.  In  401 
B.C.f  wa  raad  that  Xenophon  raliad  on  captured  parrtiaana  to 
obtain  information  on  enemy  diapoaition»  locationa,  and  tha 
location  of  routea  of  aafa  paaaage.^  Without  thia 
inforaation«  him  force  of  10,000  may  never  have  aafaly 
croaaed  praaent  day  Turkey  and  reached  Hallaa,  Greece. 
Another  more  recant  example  of  the  importance  of 
information  ia  found  -  in  a  atudy  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
during  ths  Civil  War.  There  the  Confederacy  failed  te  take 
advantage  of  the  Union's  expoaad  aouthern  flank  because  of  a 
lack  of  information  aa  to  the  diapoaltlon  and  strength  of 
the  Union  forcaa.^  Had  adequate  information  been 
available.  Gan.  Lee  might  have  decided  to  conduct  a  flank 
attack,  instead  of  the  unarccesaf ul  frontal  attack  which 
coat  his  numerous  lives  and  helped  aignal  the  defeat  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Thaae  manual  methods  of  collecting  and  processing 
information  remained  baaically  tha  same  up  to  the  present. 
However,  with  the  gradual  advent  of  the  telegraph  and 
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tfVont.ua  lly  the  In.fprnar.Von  could  be  rapidly 

.  \  V  . 

tri^' emit. ted  on  the  \bact.liafieii.  ^ilthough  thia  nay  have 

increa^v^d  the  trananlsaion  capability,  the  analykia  of 

\ 

information  for  the  coimander  ia  atill  primarily  a  manual 
proceda.  Thia  manual  proceaa  ia  at  moat  only  adequate  foz* 
the  conduct  of  the  cloae  battle. 

With  the  advent  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  in  19B0, 
comaandera  began  concentrating  on  fighting  the  rear  and  deep 
aa  well  a^  the  cloae  battle.  To  coordinate  theae  efforta, 
coamandera  need  accurate  and  timely  information.  Although 
manual  aathoda  of  collecting,  proceaaing,  and  diaplaying 
information  for  the  commander  are  atill  uaed,  they  are 
rapidly  loaing  their  atatua  aa  the  ma^or  aource  of  command 
information.  Automation,  with  ita  ability  to  filter,  fuae 
(crabino)  and  proceaa  large  aaounta  of  information  in 
relatively  abort  perioda  of  time,  ia  rapidly  replacing 
manual  methoda.  With  automation  cornea  a  new  liat  of 
prot lama  for  the  commander;  one  of  theae  ia  the  problem  of 
f,.o^ding  the  commander  with  too  much  information.  Studiaa 
havo  ahown  that  too  much  information  may  hamper  rather  than 
aid  the  decialon-maklng  proceaa. 7  One  aolution  to  thia 
problem  ia  the  development  and  implementation  of  an 
automated  Command  and  control  ayatem  which  will  provide  the 
commander  with  only  the  critical  information  he  neada  to 
execute  AirLand  Battle  doctrine. ^ 


In  1976,  bttfora  bha  aaargenca  of  AlrLand  Battla 
doctrlna,  tha  army  laadarahlp  at  the  First  Battlefield 
Automation  Appraisal  conducted  a  critical  review  of  command 


and  control  on  the  modern  battlef ield.^  They  concluded 
that  successful  command  and  control  was  dependent  on 
effective  collection,  processing,  and  transmission  of 
information.  This  conclusion  produced  two  results:  first, 
that  the  commander  required  only  a  limited  set  of  timely  and 
accurate  information  to  make  battlefield  decisions,  and 
second,  that  automation  was  the  answer  to  providing  the 
commander  with  this  Information.  This  first  battlefield 
automation  appraisal  laid  the  groundwork  for  development  of 
the  Command,  Control,  and  Subordinate  System  architecture 
(grouping  of  systems,  software,  procedures),  This  is 
an  automation  architecture  designed  to  provide  the  force 
commander  with  the  information  he  needs  to  successfully 
execute  assigned  tactical  missions.  The  key  to  successful 
Implementation  of  this  architecture  is  the  identification  of 
information  which  will  be  automatically  manipulated  and 
processed  for  command  use.  At  the  Fifth  Battlefield 
Automation  Appraisal  in  1960,  the  Command,  Control,  and 
Subordinate  System  architecture  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
Army.^i  In  addition,  85  key  elements  of  information, 
defined  in  Appendix  A,  were  originally  identified  and 
adopted  as  a  basic  set  of  data  for  use  in  design  of  the 


auto»at*d  ayataaa  which  would  aaka  up  the  ayataalc  portion 
of  thla  architecture.  (Farther  atudlea  have  alnce  reduced 
thla  nuaber  from  8S  to  83) . 

The  Coaaand,  Control »  and  Subordinate  Syatea 
architecture  provided  a  new  way  of  addreaalng  information. 
The  architecture  centered  on  Information  required  to  aupport 
the  corxander'a  declalon-maklng  proceae^  and  defined  a 
ayatem  of  ayatema  compoaed  of  collection  ayatena,  filtering 
and  proceaalng  ayatema,  and  communication  ayatema,  which 
uaed  dlatrlbutlve  proceaalng  and  dlatrlbutlve  atorage  to 
provide  key  Information  for  the  commander 'a  use.  The  key 
ayatem  In  thla  architecture  la  the  maneuver  control  ayatem. 
(Thla  la  an  automated  ayatem  dealgned  to  extrapolate  key 
Information  from  the  bettlefleld  and  provide  It '  to  the 
commander  In  a.  condenaed  format.)  Recognizing  thwt 
Information  requlreaenta  exlat  within  a  given  echelon-'force 
level*--ln  excaaa  of  that  needed  by  the  commander,  and  uaed 
for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  entire  command,  the 
force  level  ayatem  waa  defined  for  each  echelon  within  the 
Command,  Control,  and  Subordinate  Syatea  Architecture!  Ita 
purpoae  la  to  provide  an  automated  capeblllty  to  receive, 
proceaa,  and  tranaalt  dally  houaekaeping  Information  among 
the  varioua  functional  areaa  within  a  given  echelon 
Inter-echelon.  In  that  command  Information  requlrea  Input 
from  both  Inter  and  Intra  echelon  aourcea,  the  SIGMA  ayatem 
waa  dealgned.  SIGMA  la  not  a  phyalcal  ayatem,  but  rr^ther  a 
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••t  of  aoftwaro  and  Intarfacaa  which  allow  autoaatad  ayataaa 
at  dlffarent  achalona  to  talk  togathar  via  tha  nanauvar 
control  ayaiaa  at  each  achalon. 

From  1980  until  1983,  tha  85  kay  alaaanta  of 
inforaation  wara  uaad  aa  tha  baaia  in  daaigning  tha  forca 
laval  and  aanauvar  control  or  SIGMA  ayataa.  In  tha  auaaar 
of  1983,  tha  TRADOC  Syataa  Managar  for  SIGMA  and  tha  Prograa 
Managar  for  tha  aanauvar  control  ayataa  indicatad  that  tha 
raquireaent  to  conatantly  updata  and  aaintain  tha  kay  85 
inforaation  alaaanta  allowad  littla  tiaa  for  analyaia  and 
aanipulation  of  inforaation  aa  raquirad  by  tha  coaaandar. 


In  July 

1984,  at 

tha 

Coaaand  and 

Control  Syataa 

Prograa  Raviaw 

II,  hald 

at 

Fort  Gordon, 

Gaorgia,  tha 

Aray  laadarahip  waa  appraiaad  of  -thia  aituatitin.  Aa  a 
reault  of  thia  raviaw,  tha  Coabinad  Araa  Davalopaant 
Activity  (CACDA)  at  Fort  Laavanworth  waa  taakad  to  davalop  a 
aubaat  of  thaaa  85  kay  inforaation  alaaanta  to  aarva  aa  tha 
baaia  for  davalopaant  of  a  aanauvar  control  ayataa  which 
will  aupport  and  facllitata  tha  coaaandar’a  daciaion-aaking 

procaaa.l2 

Thia  atudy  invaatigatad  AirLand  Battla  doctrina  to 
dataraina  if  a  ainiaua  aiibaat  of  Inforaation  can  ba  takan 
froa  tha  85  key  Inforaation  alaaanta  to  aupport  and 
facllitata  tha  deciaion-acking  procaaa. 
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ABBREVIATXOMS  AND  DEFINITIONS 


Th«  •rmm  of  Army  eosBand  and  eoutrol  abounda  with 
uniqua  acronyna  and  dafinltlona.  Tha  craatlon  of  naw 
acronyaa  and  abbraviatlona  for  thla  thaala  haa  baan  avoldad 
aa  much  aa  poaalbla.  Soma  kay  taraa  ara: 

Forca  Conaandar:  Tha  aanior  coaaendar  at  aach  achalon 
who  aatabllahaa  tha  concapt  of  tha  oparation. 

Forca  Laval  Syataa:  A  aat  of  .  autoaatad  and  aanual 
ayatana,  aoftwara  and  procaduraa  which  facilltata  the 
eollactlon  procaaaing,  atoraga,  and  dlaplay  of  inforaatlon 
for  uaa  by  tha  forca  coaaandar. 

Manauvar  Control  Syaton:  Tha  autoaatad  ayataa  which 
tha  forca  coaaandar  uaaa  to  intarfaca  with  tha  forca  laval 
av*>taa . 

Coaaand,  Control,  and  Subordinata  Syataa 
architactura:  An  autoaatad  architactura  which  uaaa 
diatributiva  procaaaing  and  atoraga  of  inforaatlon  aa  a 
baaia  for  tying  togathar  tha  fiva  battlaflnld  functional 
araaa  of  aanauvar,  fira  aupport,  intalliganca  and  alactronic 
warfara,  coabat  aarvica  aupport,  and  air  dafanaa.  Each 
functional  araa  ia  controlled  by  a  functional  control 
ayataa.  Within  thia  architactura,  tha  aanauvar  control 
ayataa  controla  tha  aanauvar  functiona.  Tha  forca  laval 
ayataa  ia  tha  hardware,  aoftwara,  and  data  alaranta  which 
tie  thaaa  fiva  functional  araaa  togathar.  Tha  AS  kay 
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'  Inforaatlon  •laaantaf  idantlflad  aarllar,  conatltuta  the 
data  which  la  paaaad  through  tha  forca  laval  ayataaa  batwaan 
tha  fiva  functional  control  ayataaa. 

Doctrinal  Information :  Information  that  ia 

idantlfiad  within  currant  doctrina  aa  nacaaaory  for 
auccaaaful  axacution  of  tha  doctrina. . 

Fiald  Information:  That  information,  which  la 
compatibla  with  doctrinal  information,  that  forca 
coamandara  apply  in  accordanca  with  tha  factora  of  miaalon, 
anemy,  timai,  tarrain,  and  troopa  avallabla  in  tha 
application  of  doctrina. 

PURPOSE 

Thia  thaaia  raviawad  tha  raaulta  of  paat  afforta  to 
idantify  kay  information  which  ia  critical  to  auccaaaful 
axacution  of  aaaignad  battlafiald  mlaaiona.  It  eoaparad 
tha  typa  and  amount  of  information  raquirad  by  currant 
doctrina  and  that  which  currant  fiald  coamandara  indicata 
ia  naadad.  It  appliad  tha  kay  information  to  AirLand  Battla 
doctrina  and  davalopad  a  aubaat  of  tha  8S  kay  information 
alaaanta  which,  if  appliad  to  an  automated  command  and 
control  ayatam,  will  facilitata  tha  tactical  dacialon-making 
procaaa. 
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HYPOTHESIS 

Thttr*  •xlat.a  •  aifiiaua  subaat  of  the  original  fiS  kay 

information  alamanta  (fotaattad  data)  which  if  immadiataly 

« 

avai labia  in  raal  tina  via  an  autonatad  command  and  control 
ayatam  la  aufficiant  for  a  forca  commandar  to  auccaaafully 
axacuta  AirLand  Battla  Doctrino. 

RESEARCH  QUESTZOMS: 

Thia  ctudy  aought  to  anawar  tha  following  quaationa: 

1.  Doctrinally,  what  ara  tha  kay  critical 
information  alamanta  which  a  forca  commandar  muat  hava  to 
auccaaafully  axacuta  AirLand  Battla  doctrina? 

2.  What  modificationa,  if  any,  muat  forca  coamandara 
maka  to  doctrina  ganaratad  information  raquiramanta  to 
auccaaafully  axacuta  AirLand  Battla  doctrina? 

3.  Do  that. a  modifieationa  to  doctrinal  information 
raquiramanta  raault  in  a  changa  to  tha  85  kay  information 
alamanta,  tha  davalopaant  of  an  antlraly  now  aat  of 
information  alamanta,  or  a  combination  of  tha  two? 

4.  la  tharo  a  minimum  aubaat  of  tha  85  kay 
information  alamanta  which  ara  doctrinally  aound  and  atill 
aatiaf y  tha  forca  coamandara  raquiramanta  for  auccaaaful 
axacution  of  AirLand  Battla  doctrina  in  tha  fiald? 

RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES 

In  anawaring  tha  abova  quaationa,  tha  following 
objactivaa  warn  aatabliahad: 


/ 
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1.  To  d*£ino  thm  koy  Information  raquiramonta 
nacaaaary  by  doctrlna  for  a  forca  eonmandar  to  axacuta 
AlrLand  Battla  doctrlna. 

2.  To  Idantify  any  additional  fiald  information 
raquiramonta  nacaaaary  for  a  forca  commandar  to  auecoaafully 
axacuta  AlrLand  Battla  doctrlna. 

3.  To  datarmina  tha  ralationahio  batwaan  tha  kay 
information  raqulrad  by  tha  doctrlna  and  ita  application  in 
tha  fiald. 

4.  To  dariva  a  aubaat  of  tha  fiS  kay  information 
alamanta  which  can  ba  producad  by  an  automatod  command  and 
control  ayatam  and  will  facllitata  auccaaaful  axacution  of 
AlrLand  Battla  doctrlna. 

METHODOLOGY 

Tha  aroa  of  command  and  control  ia  inundatad  with 
atudioa  on  aanagamant  information  ayatama  and  tha 
application  of  laadarahip  tachniquaa  and  tachnology.  Tha 
aa^or  ahortcomlng  la  that  tha  majority  primarily  addraaa  tha 
machanica  of  a  command  and  control  ayatam  and  faw,  if  any, 
addraaa  tha  information  which  la  uaad  tharaln. 

Thla  thaaia  waa  a  continuation  of  thraa  and  a  half 
yaara  of  affort,  by  tha  author,  whila  aaaignad  to  tha 
Combinad  Arma  Combat  Davalopmant  Activity,  to  Idantify  tha 
AlrLand  Battla  raquiramanta  for  tha  Army  command  and  control 
ayatam  and  than  aatiafy  tham  through  tha  application  of 
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technology  to  collecting,  proceaelng,  end  tranealttlng 
Inforeation. 

The  next  etep  wee  to  Identify  the  bounds  of  the  available 
Inforsation  and  attempt  to  eliminate  Information  not 
critical  to  the  commander  In  the  execution  of  doctrine. 

To  develop  a  limited  set  of  Information  required  for 
the  successful  execution  of  doctrine.  It  was  first  necessary 
to  review  current  <AlrLand  Battle)  doctrine  and  Identify  the 
Information  which  is  doctrlnally  required  by  a  force 
commander.  In  as  much  aa  doctrine  la  a  aet  of  guidelines 
rather  than  a  rigid  procedure.  Interpretation  by  field 
users  often  requires  changes  for  execution.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  sample  a  population  of  field  users, 
both  staff  officers  and  current  commanders  (general 
officers),  to  determine  what  information  la  required  In  the 
ectual  Implementation  of  AlrLand  Battle  doctrine.  The  staff 
officers  sampled  were  from  Section  3,  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  Claaa  of  1985.  A  copy  of  the  survey  sheet  Is 
at  Appendix  B.  Their  responses  were  based  on  classroom 
Instruction  and  past  experience.  Results  of  this  survey  are 
at  Chapter  4.  The  general  officer  survey  was  conducted  by 
CACDA.  Their  responses  were  based  on  previous  exercises 
where  they  implemented  and  used  AlrLand  Battle  doctrine. 
Results  of  responses  received  are  contained  > In  Chapter  5. 
Administering  the  same  survey  sheet  to  both  the  general 
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officers  and  CGSC  atadant,  aidad  in  dateralnlng  from  a  both 
a  coaaandar'a  and  ata££  parspactiva  o£  wnat  la  important. 
Thia  paraittad  tha  coapariaon  o£  thair  raaponaaa  and  tha 
darivation  o£  a  liat  o£  eoaaon  in£oraation  itaaa.  By 
comparing  tha  itaaa  ravaalad  in  a  litaratura  aaarch  with 
thoaa  o£  tha  two  aurvaya,  a  common  liat  o£  critical 
in£ormation  waa  davalopad. 

SCOPE,  LIMITATIONS,  AND  ASSUMPTIONS 

Liaitationa:  Thia  atudy  £ocuaes  on  tha  corpa  and 
diriaion  commandara  in  tha  axacution  o£  AirLand  Battla 
doctrina.  Tha  lack  o£  currant  litaratura  availabla  which 
idanti£iaa  critical  daciaiona  made,  in  tha  axacution  o£ 
AirLand  Battla  doctrina  waa  a  limitation  in  tha  atudy. 
Thia  atudy  ia  not  concarnad  with  tha  daciaion  making  procaaa 
nor  doaa  it  traca  in£oraation  through  it. 

Scopa:  Tha  acopa  o£  thia  atudy  waa  on  tha  opara- 
tional  oppoaad  to  tha  logiatical  raquiramanta  raquirod  to 
axacuta  AirLand  Battla  doctrina.  Thia  atudy  lookad  at  tha 
in£oraation  provided  by  diviaion  and  theater  to  the  corpa 
but  did  not  look  at  tha  analyaaa,  davalopmant,  or  distribu¬ 
tion  and  uaa  o£  that  in£oraation  within  tha  division  and 
theater. 

Aaaumptiona:  Several  important  aaaumptiona  ware 
made  which  ara  critical  to  thia  theaia.  Tha  £irat  aaaumption 
dealt  with  tha  daciaiona  made  on  tha  battla£iald.  To 
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•atabllah  a  aat  of  information  which  haa  utility  ovar  tina, 
it  waa  aaauaad  that  tha  baaic  tactical  daciaiona  raquirad  to 
axacuta  AirLand  Battla  doctrina  will  not  changa  cvar  the 
couraa  of  thia  atudy.^3  A  aupporting  aaaumption  waa  that 
there  axiata  a  ainiaum  aat  of  tha  85  key  information 
alaaanta  which  are  electronically  proceaaad,  atorad,  and 
aaintainad  by  autoaatad  data  procaaaing  ayataaa,  that  a 
eonaandar  auat  have  to  execute  tactical  daciaiona. 

With  tha  advent  of  automation  and  tha  incraaaad 
rolaa  which  aanagaaant  information  ayatama  play  on  tha 
battlefield,  a  third  aaaumption  waa  that  an  automated 
command  and  control  ayatam  will  be  praaant  on  tha  future 
battlefield.^^  Tha  architecture  for  thia  automated 
ayatam,  davalopad  and  approved  at  tha  Fifth  Battlefield 
Autonation  Appraiaal  held  at  Ft  Huaehuea  in  1980,  ia  tha 
Command  and  Control  Subordinate  Syataa.l^S 

OUTLINE 

Chapter  2  entitled  '*What'a  Naaded?”  intrcducea  the 
reader  to  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  and  ita  implicationa  for  a 
command  and  control  ayatam  needed  to  aucceaafully  implement 
it.  Inherent  within  thia  command  and  control  ayatem  ia  the 
information  which  the  combander  uaea. 

Chapter  3  preaenta  tha  key  information  developed 
aa  a  reault  of  the  doctrine  aearch. 

Chapter  4,  A  Staff  Perapective,  addreaaea  the 
critical  information  which  CGSC  atudent  aurvey  reapondenta 

a 
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£••1  is  haceaaary  for  tha  eoaaandoz  to  axacUta  AlrLand 
Battla  doctrlna. 

Chaptar  S,  Coaaandar'a  Parapactlva  looka  at  tha 
critical  coaaand  and  control  Inforaatlon  which  coaaandara 
faal  ia  nacaaaary  in  axacuti.ng  Airtand  Battla  doctrine. 

Chaptar  6  coaparaa  tha  kay  inforaatlon  requirad  by 
doctrlna  to  that  which  ntaff  and  coanandera  faal  la 
nacaaaary  (chaptar a  4  and  . 

Chaptar  7  praaanta  concluaiona  focualng  on  tha 
raaaarch  quaationa  preaantad  in  thia  theala,  avaluataa  tha 
inforaatlon  naadad  to  auccaaafully  axecuta  AirLand  Battla 
doctrlna,  and  idantifiaa  araaa  for  futura  atudy. 
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CHAPTER  2:  WHAT'S  NEEDED 


This  chapter  t.racas  tha  collection  and  proceaalng  of 
data*  the  technology  to  eove  It  around  the'  battlefield*  and 
the  coaaand  deciaiona  that  drive  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  apecific  elementa  of  information.  It  ahowa 
that  the  type  and  amount  of  information  required  on  the 
battlefield  ia  dictated  by  doctrine  aa  interpreted  by  each 
commander  --  in  eaaenae*  information  ia  uaer  dependent. 

In  World  War  II*  US  doctrine  waa  baaed  on  the  fact 
that  the  US  had  aufficient  military  capability  to  defeat  ita 
enemiea.  Thia  military  capability  waa  reinforced  by  the 
economic  potential  of  the  world'a*  moat  induatrialized 
nation.  So  great  waa  the  US' a  power  that  it  gave  the  nation 
a  feeling  of  auperiority  and  actually  helped  drive  the  how 
to  fight  doctrine.^  Since  then*  changes  in  the  world 
balance  of  power  have  consequently  changed  the  US's  tactical 
doctrine.  The  first  real  evidence  of  this  occurred  in  the 
Korean  War  where  the  US's  newfound  edge  in  technology  began 
to  fade  for  tha  first  tine  as  a  result  of  espionage  and  the 
resulting  technolcgical  advances  of  the  rest  of  the 

world. 2 

Since  the  Korean  War*  US  doctrine  has  continued  to 
change  based  on  the  enemy's  ability  to  wage  war.  The 


prudoainata  Land  battla.  doctrina  ox  tha  1970's  waa  tha 
Activa  Da£anaa.  Thla  docLlna  waa  baaad  oh  a  conflict  agalnat 
a  suparlor  forca  whara  tha  (IS  tradad  spaca  fox  tlaa.  A  major 
ahortcoaing  of  tha  actlva  dafanaa  waa  that  It  did  not  allow 
for  off anal ve  Initlatlva  which  ia  nacaaaary  for  victory. 
Roalizing  that  a  conflict  in  Europa  would  pit  tha  US  agalnat 
a  nuaarically  auparior  forca*  tha  Army  bagan  to  changa  ita 
doctrina.  Thia  naw  doctrina  waa  baaad  on  thai  anaay'a  ability 
to  concantrata  ovarwhalaing  aaaa  at  critical  tiaaa  and 
placaa  to  achiava  dacialve  angageaanta  on  tha  Forward  Lina 
of  Troopa  (FLOT)  whila  aiaultanaoualy  attacking  tha  raar 
Idglatical  araa  in  an  attaapt  to  interrupt  tha  logiatical 
baaa.3  Thia  naw  threat  demanded  a  coaaand  and  control 
ayataa  which  would  enable  the  US  to  identify  whara  tha  enemy 
waa  aaaaing*  tha  location  and  dlapoaltion  of  raaarvaa*  and 
tha  quick  accurate  aaaaaaaant  of  attacka  on  our  logiatical 
baaa  and  aupporting  Linaa  of  Comaunicat Iona  (LOCa) .  In 
aaaanca*  the  commander  waa  looking  at  tnm  poaalbility  of 
fighting  three  diatinct  but  aiaultanacua  and  related 
battlaa  --  the  raar*  eloaa^in*  and  tha  daap.^  Thia  haw 
doctrina  waa  tarmad  AlrLand  Battle  doctrina. 

Tha  command*  control  and  aupporting  information  for 
aach  of  thaaa  battlaa  ia  different.  In  tha  deep  battla* 
tha  commander  ia  attempting  to  influence  follow-on  forcaa. 
For  tha  corpa  commander  tha  follow-on  forcaa  are  the  aacond- 
achalcn  armlaa.  Tha  goal  ia  to  diarupt  thaaa  follow-on 
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foreaa  befora  thay  can  aova  to  positiona  from  which  thay 
can  Influanca  tha  cloaa-ln  battla.  At  corpa  laval,  thia 
raqulraa  an  Intalllganca  ayataa  which  can  look  out  to  the 
anany'a  rear,  a«:J  b  supporting  coaaunication  ayataa  capable 
of  tranafarring  thia  information  back  tb  tha  Tactical 
Operation  Cantar  (TOC),  where  tha  information  ia  filtered, 
fuaad  and  analyzed  for  uaa  by  tha  commander. ^ 

, To  affect  the  outcome  of  tha  cloae-in  battla  by 
delaying  or  diarupting  follow-on  forcaa.  tha  corpa  commander 
requires  the  ability  to  uaa  the  information  j'lst  provided 
him  to  accurately  locate  the  enemy.  Ha  must  then  evaluate 
hia  ability  to  disrupt  the  enemy's  intention  and  inatantly 
relay  the  target  data  to  a  weapon  system  which  can  strike 
deep  before  the  enemy  target  moves.^  This  demands  a 
method  and  organization  of  information  which  supports  the 
rapid  categorization,  filtering,  and  transformation  of  thia 
information  into  a  usable  format. 

The  close-in  battle  is  fought  primarily  by  the 
division  commander  and  his  major  subordinate  commanders.  As 
with  the  deep  battle,  the  enemy  must  be  accurately  located, 
identified,  and  targeted. ^  Information  needs  of  these 
commanders  must  dictate  the  capabilities  of  the  comaand  and 
control  system  which  will  give  them  the  capability  to 
accomplish  thia^  Although  the  close-in  battla  ia  fought  by 
the  divisions,  the  corpa  commander  retains  responsibility 
for  allocating  reaources  and  the  commitment  of  the  corpa 
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rmmmrvm  at  th*  critical  tlaa  and  placa.  Of tan  tha  corpa 
laval  of  information  raquirad  to  support  tha  cloaa-in  battia 
placaa  additional  dananda  on  tha  corps  command  and  control 
aystam.  Thaaa  additional  demands  further  highlight  tha  need 
for  a  corps  command  and  control  system  which  can  readily 
classify  and  organize  data  into  usable  Information. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  airland  battlefield  is  the 
rear  battia.  Long  overlooked  as  a  separate  entity  on  the 
battlefield,  the  rear  battle  has  become  a  reality.  This  is 
a  result  of  the  enemy's  ability  to  move  special  operation 
forces  by  air  and/or  ground  infiltration  means  to  the  rear 
of  the  PLOT.  The  threat  to  tha  logistical  base  has  added  a 
new  dimension  to  command  and  control  and  the  subsequent^ 
information  required  to  support  it. 

Fighting  three  separate  and  distinct  battles 
requires  that  information  be  properly  organized  so  that  the 
commander  is  neither  flooded  with  detail  or  suffers  from  a 
lack  of  critical  information.^  With  automated 
collection  and  processing  systems,  all  information  can  be 
made  readily  available  to  the  commander.  It  is  imperative  to 
effective  battlefield  operations  that  the  commander  retain 
the  freedom  of  movement  on  the  battlefield  from  which  he  can 
beat  influence  the  battle,  yet  still  have  the  necessary 
information  available  to  him.^ 

The  commander's  ability  to  influence  the  battle  is 
often  the  key  element  in  full  utilization  of  available 


combat  power.  The  commander  must  be  capable  of  acting  faster 
than  the  enemy  ao  that  he  can  gain  and  retain  the  Initiative 
and  attack  the  enemy  before  the  enemy  can  react. 
Historically,  two  ma]or  problems  have  prevented  the 
commander  from  effectively  using  Information.  The  first  Is 
the  communication  system  which  moves  the  Information  around 
on  the  battlefield.  The  second  la  the  operational  reporting 
procedure  where  everything  is  reported  sequentially  from  the 
lowest  element  collecting  the  Information  through  the  chain 
of  command  to  the  commander. The  operational  reporting 
procedure  la  characterized  by  the  fact  that  In  each  step  of 
this  process  the  Information  la  analyzed.  Interpreted,  and 
retransmitted  with  little  or  no  filtering  being  done.  This 
serves  to  aggravate  the  problem  by  attributing  a  false  sense 
of  Importance  to  each  place  of  Information  which  Is 
collected.  The  result  la  that  every  piece  of  Information,  be 
it  tactical  or  logistical,  la  transferred  to  the  commander 
for  use  In  the  decision-making  procesa. 

At  the  Battlefield  Automation  Appraisal  number  five 
held  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona  In  1980,  the  army. senior 
leadership  Identified  this  as  a  aa^or  command  and  control 
problem.  They  approved  a  list  of  85  key  Information 
elements  to  serve  as  a  baseline  for  controlling  this  Influx 
of  Information. Thes-T^  85  elements  of  information  were 
designed  to  provide  the  corps  compander  with  the  key 
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inforaatlon  that  he  needa  to  accomplish  any  battlefield 
miaalon.  A  major  ahortcomlng  of  these  8S  elements  of 
Information  Is  that  because  of  their  complexity  and  detail 
they  nay  In  fact  be  guilty  of  the  very  problem  which  they 
seek  to  solve--llmitlng  the  Information  provided  to  the 
commander  to  only  that  necessary  to  succeasfully  accomplish 
battlefield  nlssloha.  To  adequately  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  this  Information  as  an  aid  to  the  commander 
In  the  decision  process,  one  must  first  determine  what 
tactical  decisions  are  made  by  the  commander  on  the 
battlefield  and  then  detftrmlne  the  type  of  Inforaatlon 
required  to  support  these  decisions.  Having  determined  the 
type  of  Information  required,  one  can  then  compare  It  to 
theae  85  and  determine  If  a  subset  of  the  85  exists  which 
can  satisfy  the  Information  needed  for  the  commander's 
decision  process. 

To  gain  insight  Into  how  Inforaatlon  la  generated 
and  used,  one  can  view  a  battle  In  terms  of  three  distinct 
but  Inter-related  phases  --  before  the  battle  <pre>,  during 
the  battle  (execution),  and  after  the  battle  (post).  The 
Inforaatlon  supporting  these  phases  is  often  the  result  of  a 
building  block  process  whereby  the  Inforaatlon  la  collected 
and  processed  In  the  pre  phase,  used  In  the  execution  phase, 
and  re-evaluated  In  the  post  phase.  During  each  of  theae 
phases,  Inforaatlon  Is  constantly  being  updated  and  changed. 
Therefore,  the  Information  which  was  Initiated  In  the  prs 
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phana  may  not.  ba  t.ha  aaaa  aa  that  ra-avaluatad  in  tha  poat 
phaaa.  A  furthar  rafinanant  of  thia  information  within  aach 
phaaa,  ia  tha  braakdown  of  information  into  thraa  categorlea 
baaad  on  how  it  ia  collactad,  filtarad,  analyzad,  and  uaad. 

Tha  lowaat  of  tha  thraa  catagoriaa  of  information  ia 
daflnad  aa  tachnical  information.  Thia  la  information  in  ita 
raw  form  and  rapraaanta  data  which  haa  ^uat  baan  or  la  baing 
eollactad.  Thia  data  ia  both  frlandly  and  anamy  in  natura. 
It  ancompaaaaa  logiaticalf  admlniatrative,  and  ganaral 
information  on  tha  atatua  of  frlandly  forcaa,  aa  wall  aa 
diapoaition,  aitinga,  and  locationa  of  anamy  unlta.  Bacauaa 
of  ita  contant  and  ralavanca  to,  tha  battla,  thia  data,  in 
ita  raw  atata,  ia  of  littla  ’  valua  to  tha  forca 

comtiandar . 

Tha  raw  data  which  ma.kaa  up  tachnical  information 
ia  paaaad  from  tha  collactlon  ayatama  to  ataff  ayatama  -- 
ayataaa  in  thia  contaxt  can  maan  aithar  a  ayatam  or  a  paraon 
—  which  filtar,  analyza,  and  procaaa  it  into  a  uaabla 
format. 13  At  thia  point  it  atarta  to  taka  on  tha 
appaaranca  of  ataff  information.  At  tha  ataff  .laval, 
information  bagina  ita  tranaformation  from  raw  data  to  that 
of  kay  information  critical  to  tha  daciaion-making  procaaa. 
Within  tha  ataff  laval  of  information,  thara  ara  two 
diatinct  claaaaa  of  information  baaad  on  who  uaaa  it.  Tha 
flrat  la  that  information  which  ataff  officara  paaa  among 
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themaelvea  and  to  their  aubordinatea  in  the  conduct  of 
day-to-day  actlvltiea.  The  aecond  type  of  Infornatlon  la 
labeled  aa  coaaand  Inforaation  and  repreaenta  the  final 
infornatlon  producta  which  the  ataff  paaa  to  the  connandar 
for  uae  in  executing  thei  battle. At  bines,  infornatlon 
nay  circunvant  the  entire  aforenentioned  proceaa  and  go 
straight  fron  a  collection  systen  to  the  connander  without 
going  through  the  staff.  An  exanple  of  this  is  the  location 
of  key  eneny  targets.  Often,  this  type  of  inforaation  ia 
identified  ahead  of  tine  within  the  Raaential  Elenents  of 
Infornatlon  portion  of  the  operation  order.  This  bypasa 

process  nay  also  take  place  with  friendly  infornatlon  which 
is  not  identified  da  such  in  the  operation  order,  but  rather 
identified  by  the  connander.  Exanples  of  friendly 

infornatlon  which  go  straight  fron  collector  to  the 
connander  nay  include  status  and  disposition  of  tactical 
units  or  the  status  of  critical  weapon  systens.l>5 

These  three  classes  of  infornatlon  --  technical, 
staff,  and  connand  —  support  the  connand  and  control 

asaociated  with  battlefield  functions  required  in  any 
conflicc.  In  1982,  the  Arny  Consend  and  Control  Master 

Plan  identified  three  na3or  functions  which  rely  on  this 
infornatlon  in  the  execution  of  battlefield  operations. 

These  three  functions . are  plan,  direct,  and  execute. 

Vi thin  these  three  functions,  seven  tasks  are  identified 
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which  purport  to  ropraaent  tha  command  and  control  taaka 
which  a  commandar  auat  accompllah  In  tha  axacutlon  of 
AlrLand  Battla  Doctrine.  Thaaa  aavan  taaka;  categorized 
under  tha  appropriate  function,  and  tha  aupportlng  level  of 
Information  are: 

•  The  function  of  planning  which  baalcally 
requlrea  technical  Information.  Within  the  function  Of 
Plan  are  the  taaka  of: 

••See  the  altuatlon  both  enemy  and  friendly. 

••Evaluate  the  mlaalon  with  reapact  to 
aaalgned  alaalona  and  ordera,  and  develop  prlorltlea. 

••Develop  a  plan  to  aupport  the  aaalgned 

mlaalon. 

•  The  function  of  directing  requlrea  aome 
technical  but  mainly  ateff  Information.  Within  the  function 
of  direct  are  the  taaka  of: 

*•  Allocate _ g,tjKt?yrSLta,f  to  Inclu ‘e  combat, 

combat  aupport,  and  combat  aervice  aupport,  neceaaary  to 
accompllah  the  mlaalon. 

••Coordinate  the  aaatgnment,  allocation, 
and  reallocation  of  reaourcea. 

•  The  function  of  execution.  aa  ahown 
prevloualy,  uaea  aome  technical  but  mainly  ateff  end  command* 
information.  Within  the  function  of  execution  are  the 
taaka  of: 
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»»Fiqht  the  rear,  close- In,  and  deep  battles. 

••  Sustain  all  three  battles  slsultaneously 

if  required. 

In  the  acconpllshsent  of  the  planning  function, 
there  are  certain  actions  which  the  force  cosaander  must  do 
to  Initiate  the  planning  process.  First,  he  must  define  the 
unit  elsslon.  Based  on  the  slsslon,  he  next  establishes  the 
unit  objectives.  Next  he  states  his  Intent  and  develops  a 
concept  of  the  operations  to  accospllsh  these  objectives. 
The  cosaander  then  assigns  prlaary  alsslons  to  subordinate 
units  and  assigns  reinforcing  alsslons.  These  actions 
aust  be  sccoapllahed  across  the  depth  of  the  battlefield  and 
In  sufficient  tlae  and  detail  to  peralt  adequate  developaent 
of  a  plan  by  the  staff. 

Within  the  function  of  direct,  the  aajor  objective 
is  the  tailoring  of  forces  to  support  coabat,  coabat 
support,  and  coabat  service  support  requireaents.  Once 
the  cosaander  has  aade  hla  decision  on  the  proper  sllocetlon 
of  resources,  his  staff  assuaes  prlaary  responsibility  for 
the  actual  aoveaent  of  resources  to  accospllsh.  their 
objectives  In  conjunction  with  the  overall  plan.20  This 
also  Includes  such  things  ss  exchange  of.  Coaaunicatlon  and 
Electronics  Operating  Instructions  (CEOIs) ,  Liaison 
Officers,  and  Operation  Plans  and  Orders  within  the  total 
force  structure. 21  it  Is  In  the  execution  phase  that  the 
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commanded'  needs  accurate  and  timely  Information  with  which 
to  both  implement  hia  plan  and  make  necessary  adjustments  to 

it. 22 

So  far  the  different  functions  and  tasks  required  of 
the  commander  on  the  AirLand  Battlefield,  as  wall  as  the 
different  classes  of  Information  required  to  execute  these 
functions  and  tasks  hsve  been  identified.  The  next  step  is 
to  establish  the  type  and  amount  of  information  required  by 
the  force  commander,  its  source,  and  its  relative  value  to 
the  outcome  of  the  battle. 

The  value  of  accurate  and  timely  information  in 
helping  determine  the  outcome  of  battle  has  always  been  of 
major  interest  to  battlefield  commanders.  It  is  only  since 
19.79  that  the  Army  has  taken  any  positive  steps  to  identify, 
classify,  and  sort  out  information  critical  to  the  battle. 
The  Corps  Information  Flow  Study  conducted  by  the  Combined 
Arms  Development  Activity  <CACDA)  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
published  in  1979,  was  the  first  document  to  attempt  to 
Identify  the  information  which  a  commander  needs  to 
successfully  execute  combat  missions.  This  study  was 
implemented  by  General  Donn  Starry  when  he  served  as  the 
TRADOC  Commander.  It  resulted  as  a  direct  outcome  of  Task 
Force  Charlie,  which  was  developed  in  1976  in  V  Corps 
Germany  by  General  Starry,  then  the  V  Corps  Commander.  Task 
IForce  Charlie's  charter  was  to  identify  command  and  control 
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deflclenciea  within  V  Corps.  In  addition  to  Idantifylng 
conaand  and  control  da£lcienciaa,  a  aynargistic  finding  of 
Task  Force  Charlie  was  that  battlefield  information  was  hard 
to  articulate  because  it  had  never  been  identified. 
Understanding  the  importance  of  information  to  command  ond 
control  and  its  effect  on  the  outcome  of  battle.  General 
Starry  directed  the  conduct  of  the  Corps  Information  Flow 
Study. 

The  Corps  Information  Flow  Study  was  conducted  as  a 
functional  analysis.  It  first  identified  the  battlefield 
functions,  then  traced  the  information  flow  through  the 
corps  to  accomplish  these  functions.  The  results  of  this 
study  produced  a  list  of  38  minimum  information  needs  of  the 
corps  commander.  These  38  represented  only  those  needed  by 
the  commander  and  did  not  represent  the  information  required 
by  the  corps  staff  or  the  subordinate  commanders . 24  This 
list  of  38  information  needs  was  broken  down  into  three 
-lajor  categories:  intelligence,  operetions,  and  personnel/ 
logistics.  These  38  minimum  information  needs  are  shown  in 
Table  2-1.  Although  this  study  achieved  the  derlred  goal 
of  identifying  the  corps  commander's  minimum  information 
needs,  it  had  several  major  drawbacks.  First  it  was  oriented 
primarily  on  a  US  corps  deployed  in  USAREUR.  It  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  requirements  of  a  contingency  corps 
operation.  Second,  it  looked  at  information  which  could  be 
gathered  and  processed  in  a  manual  manner.  With  the  advent 


CORPS  COMMANDER'S  INFORMATION  NEEDS 


INTELLIGENCE; 

En««y  Reglmente>l  Avenuea  of  Approach 

Location  and  Coapoaltlon  of  Enemy  Nuclear  Capable  Units 
Location  of  Enemy  iat  Echelon  (Regiments  &  Divisions) 
Location  of  Enemy  2nd  Echelon  (Divisions,  Armies  & 
Fronts) 

Major  Enemy  Concentrations  out  to  approximately  300  KM 
from  FEBA 

Probable  Enemy  Course  of  Action 
Significant  Enemy  Movement  in  Past  4S  Hours 

operations: 

ADA  Coverage  Gaps 
ADA  Unit  Locations 

Current  and  Projected  Status  of  Roads,  Bridges, 

Railways,  Urban  Areas,  Pipelines,  and  Airports 
FA  Missions 
FA  Unit  Compositions 
Force  Ratios 

Major  Critical  Incidents 
Maneuver  and  FA  Battalion  Locations 
Maneuver  Taah  Organization  for  Combat 
Maneuver  Unit  Activity  and  Commander  Assessment 
Maneuver  Unit  Communications  Outages 
Nuclear  Weapons:  Prescribed  Nuclear  Load 
Reserve  Maneuver  Unit  Identif Ication/Location/Status 
Uncommitted  Maneuver  Force  Identif ication/Location/ 
Availability 

USAF  Sortie  Projection/Weather/Comments 
USAF  Sorties  Reguested/Approved 
USAF  Sorties  Remaining 

PERSOHNEL/LOGISTICS: 

ADA  Unit  Ammunition  Status 
Class  III  Acceptable  Corps  Levels 
Class  III  Levels  in  COSCOM 
Class  V  Acceptable  Corps  Levels 

Class  V  Levels  in  COSCOM  *  - 

Class  VII  Operatlcnally  Ready 

Class  VII  On  Hand  in  COSCOM 

Class  VII  GS  Repair  Estimate 

Clams  VII  Projected  Corps  Gains 

FA  Unit  Class  V  Status 

FA  Unit  Firing  Status  (Crew  and  Equipment) 

Maneuver  Unit  Critical  Shortages  of  Classes  III  and  V 
Maneuver  Unit  Weapon  Status  (Crews  and  Equipments) 
Uncommitted  Maneuver  Force  Status  (Crews  and  Equipment) 

SOURCE:  U.S.  ARMY,  PHASE  1:  CORPS  INFORMATION  FLOW. 

1979:  PP.  A-1,  2. 

TABLE  2-1 
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of  the  computer  and  Ita  application  to  providing  information 
for  the  deciaion  proceaa,  manually  gathered  and  proceaaed 
information,  although  important,  can  no  longer  represent  the 
full  capability  available  to  the  commander.  And,  finally,  it 
looked  at  Information  needed  to  implement  the  active 
defenae,  the  precursor  to  the  current  AirLand  Battle 
doctrine. 2S  jn  an  attempt  to  expand  these  38  minimum 
information  needs  to  address  any  type  corps  operating 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  bring  them  in  line  with  AirLand 
Battle  doctrine,  the  Command,  Control,  Communication,  and 
Intelligence  Directorate  within  CACDA  developed  the  Force 
Level  Information  Requirement  Plan  (FLIRP).^^  Within  the 
FLIRP,  these  38  were  expanded  to  85  .  in  the  following  four 
categories:  enemy  information^  friendly  information, 

plans/ordera-mission,  and  other  Informetion/environment . 
These  85  key  elements  of  information  would  later  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  development  of  an  automated  command  and 
control  system. 

About  the  same  time  the  results  of  the  Corps 
Information  flow  were  presented  to  the  Army,  a  separate  but 
related  initiative  was  taking  place  within  the  Army.  This 
effort  was  the  development  of  an  automated  command  and 
control  architecture  to  support  command  and  control.  This 
architecture,  designated  as  the  Command  and  Control 


Subordinate  Syste*  (CCS^)  waa  designed  speci£ically  to 
provide  a  given  force  level  with  the  capability  to 
autoaatically  collect,  transfer,  filter,  process,  analyze, 
and  present  information.^'^  The  primary  components  of 
the  CCS^  architecture  were  five  automated  systems  --  one 
each  for  the  functional  areas  of  Maneuver,  Fire  Support, 
Intelligence  and  Electronic  Warfare,  Combat  Service  Support, 
and  Air  Defense  Artillery  --  connected  together  with  the 
capability  to  automatically  process  and  distribute  selected 
information. The  ma^or  ob3ective  of  this  system  was 
to  use  automation  as  an  aid  in  Identifying,  developing,  and 
providing  the  force  Land  Commander  with  that  information 
which  he  needs  to  successfully  execute  assigned 
missions. 29  Since  the  CCS2  architecture  was 
designed  to'  support  the  Force  Commander's  decision  process, 
one  part  of  it  required  designation  as  the  control 
mechanism.  That  part  is  the  Manuever  Control  System.  A 


major 

design 

consideration 

in  developing 

the 

Maneuver 

Control 

System 

has  been  the 

identification 

of 

the  data 

elements  which  it  would  be  responsible  for  managing. 

In  1963,  the  draft  system  specification  for  the 
maneuver  control  system  was  developed.  This  draft 
specification  used  the  65  key  information  items  ae  the  basis 
for  designing  the  system  interfaces  between  the  maneuver 
control  system  and  the  control  systems  for  the  functional 


areas  of  fire  support,  combat  service  support,  lnteili9enctt 
and  electronic  warfare,  and  air  defense. 3^  In  1984, 
these  85  key  Info^'natlon  elements  had  been  reduced  to  83  as 
a  result  of  the  design  of  the  information  exchange  matrixes 
between  the  maneuvcir  control  and  the  other  four  control 
systems. In  July  1984,  these  key  information  elements 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  design  of  the  information  exchange 
requirements  in  the  Operational  and  Organizational  <0£.0> 
Plan  for  the  Maneuver  Control  System.  The  key  information 
elements  were  to  be  present  in  all  five  of  the  functional 
area  data  bases,  and  were  designed  to  provide  the  commander 
with  information  on  friendly  units,  locations,  combat  power, 
and  activity,  enemy  unit  locations,  strength  and  activity, 
as  well  as,  mission  and  terrain  information  in  a  useable 
format. 32 

Having  Identified  the  system  which  will  manage 
critical  information  for  the  Force  Commander,  and  a  proposed 
list  of  key  information  elements,  the  type  of  decisions 
which  a  Force  Level  Commander  must  make  will  now  be 
examined.  By  knowing  the  decision^,  the  85  identified  key 
Information  elements  can  be  evaluated  for  applicability  to 
AirLand  Battle  doctrine.  This  investigation  will  be 
restricted  to  the  Corps  and  Division  and  will  '  concentrate 
primarily  on  the  information  required  during  the  execution 


phase  of  a  mission. 


A  rttviaw  of  tho  litorature  ravoaled  that  little 
reaearch  had  been  done  in  Identifying  the  declalona  which  a 
Force  Commander  must  make.  The  majority  of  the  Literature 
deala  with  Army  level  declalona  and  their  atrateglc  Impact 
on  national  policy.  However,  alnce  thla  Inveatlgatlon 
concentrated  on  actlona  which  a  Force  Commander  muat  take  In 
the  execution  phase  of.  aaalgned  tactical  mlaalona,  the 
majority  of  theae  atudiea  contributed  little  to  thla  atudy. 
One  atudy,  however,  did  provide  valuable  Inalght  Into 
tactical  declalona  and  the  Information  that  aupporta  them. 
Thla  atudy  waa  produced  by  the  BETAC  Corporation,  which  in 
19dl  waa  chartered  by  Headquartera  Department  of  the  Army 
<HQOA)  to  evaluate  and  aaaoaa  national  Intelligence  aupport 
to  operational  commander a.  Thla  atudy  waa  concerned  with 
capturing  the  baalc  core  of  Information  which  a  commander  la 
concerned  with  during  apeciflc  atagea  of  a  conflict. 33 
Thla  aurvey  conaiated  of  Interylewa  with  13  Army  offlcera 
who  had  aerved  aa  Allied  Army  Group,  Corpa,  Dlvlalon,  and 
Brigade  comaandera.34  They  looked  at  five  eecaltlng 

a  ■  , 

atagea  of  a  conflict  —  atrateglc  warning,  tactical  warning, 
advance  to  contact,  contact,  and  heavy  engagement.  For  the 
purpoae  of  thla  atudy,  X  concentrated  mainly  on  the  reaulta 
of  the  Contact/Engagement  and  Heavy  Engagement  phaaea  of  the 
conflict. 


Wlt.hin  the  Contact/Engagement  Phaae,  the  following 
taaka  were  determined  to  be  critical  to  the  Corps  Commander: 

-  allocate  air  and  artillery  support  to  ground 

forces 

-  monitor  their  own  situation 

--  emphasis  on  Halting  factors 
--  can  Corps  GDP  be  executed 

-  position  reserves 

provide  commanders  perceptions  to  the  staff 
determine  the  main. part  of  attack. 3^ 

The  following  Information  was  determined  to  be  essential  In 
support  of  these  tasks 

-  enemy  objectives 

--  location  of  main  atack 
■*-  ground  and  air  objectives 
-<•  size  of  main  attack 

-*  enemy  reinforcements 
--  movement 
--  location 
—  direction 

-  enemy  NBC  intentions 

-  exploitable  targets 

--  weaknesses 

-  status  of  friendly  units 

--  locations 

-  enemy  order  of  battle 

-  terrain  and  weather  changes^^ 


The  Corps  tasks  to  support  the  heavy  engagement  phase  are: 

-  take  advantage  of  knowledge  of 
--  enemy  equipment 
--  enemy  doctrine/tactics 
--  terrain 
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-  raganarat*  combat  powar 
-■*  changa  boundarlaa 

--  ahift  artlllary  and  TAG  Air 

aupport  poaltion/conalt  tasarvas 

-  raganarata  combat  powar  at 
battalion  laval  37 

Tha  information  naada  to  aupport  tha  angagamant  taaka  ara: 

■>  anamy  objactivaa 

--  location  of  main  attack 
--  nationality 

--  ground  and  air  ob^activaa 
--  aiza  of  main  attack 

~  anamy  rainforcamanta 

-  anamy  NBC  intantiona 

*■  axploitabla  targata  —  waaknaaaaa 

•  tarrain  and  waathar  changaa 

-  anamy  ordar  of  battla 

-  atatua  of  friandly  forcaa  --  location  3® 

Tha  atudy  producad  a  prioritizad  liat,  Figura  2<‘2» 
of  coamandara'  tan  major  information  concarna.  An  important 
outcoma  of  thia  atudy  ia  tha  fact  that  tha  firat  itam  wan  at 
laaat  twica  aa  critical  aa  tha  aacond  itam.^O  (Dafanaa 
of  tha  ranking  information  concarna  waa  not  dona  bacaUaa  tha 
diffarancaa  ware*  not  that  graat.)  Thia  ahowad  that  tha 
commandara'  main  concarn  for  information  at  any  achalon  ia 
for  information  on  tha  main  attack  of  tha  anamy. 

Anothar  major  finding  of  tha  BETAC  atudy  ia  that  a 
Corpa  Commandar'a  information  raquiramant  for  anamay  va 
friandly  Information  paakad  during  tha  tactical  warning 
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COMMANDERS'  MAJOR  INFORMATION  CONCERNS 

EnMy  main  •ttack/concant.ratlona  (whara,  whan  A  In  what 
atrangth  and  typa> 

Frlandly  intalllganca  ayatana  capabilltlaa  of  anaay 
countaraaaauraa 

Enaay  unit  data  (location,  ID,  atrangth,  ate.) 

Non-apacific  friondly  forca  raadinaaa/atatua 

GDP  poaitiona/plan  ralatad  data 

Friandly  aupply  atatua  (aaao,  POL,  food) 

Enaay  uaa  of  nuelaar  waapona  (dalivary  nnxt.  location, 
activity  at  nuelaar  atoraga  aitoa,  ate.) 

Significant  changaa  (not  tiad  to  a  apoeific  anaay 
intantlon/action) 

Enaay  unit  typa 

Enaay  rainforcaaanta/2nd  A  3rd  achalon  (aiza,  apaad, 
diraction,  typa)  3^ 

FIGURE  2-2 


Source :  U.5.  Aray,  Exploration  of  Tactical  Coaaandara 

Kav  Inforaation  Concarna  (19S1);  p.  2-27. 
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phas*  and  droppad  o££  £or  tha  advanca  to  contact,  contact, 
and  haavy  angaganant  phaaa.^l  Thla  waa  axplalnad  by  ona 
o£  tha  raapondanta  who  Indlcatad  that  hia  naod  £or  anaay 
ln£orBation  paakad  during  tha  planning  phaaa  bacauaa  a£tar 
tha  battla  atartad,  hla  ability  to  ln£luanca  tha  battla 
conalatad  o£  raallocatlng  £rlandly  £orcaa.  Thara£ora  hla 
aaphaala  ahl£tad  £rom  anaay  to  £rlandly  ln£oraatlon.42 
At  Dlvlalon  and  Brlgada  tha  ln£orBatlon  concarna  wara 
ravaraad.  Both  tha  Dlvlalon  and  Brlgada  raqulrad  aora 
Inforaatlon  about  £rlandly  than  anaay  actlvltlaa  during  tha 
praparatory  atagaa  o£  con£llct.  Than  aa  tha  eon£llct 
prograaaad  tp  aora  Advancad  atagaa  o£  angagaaant,  tha  naad 
£or  anaay  ln£oraatlon  ataadlly  Incraaaad  £or  tha  Birlgada, 
and  paakad  £or  tha  Dlvlalon  during  tha  contact  phaaa  prior 
to  gattlng  Into  tha  haavy  angaganant  phaaa. Thla 
aupporta  tha  naad  £or  tha  Dlvlalon  Conaandar  to  ln£luanca 
tha  battla  aarly  on,  ba£ora  tha  Brlgadaa  ara  totally 
coBBlttad.  Tha  ln£orBatlon  avallabla  to  tha  Dlvlalon 
Conaandar  auat,  thara£ora,  aupport  tha  Initial  uaa  o£  tha 
Brlgadaa. 

Tha  BETAC  atudy  naxt  lookad  at  tha  quaatlon  o£  what 
typa  o£  ln£orwatlon  tha  conaandar  wantad.  Tha  raaulta  wara 
unanlaoua  acroaa  all  achalona.  During  tha  planning  phaaa  o£ 
a  battla,  aach  coaaandar  dlaplayad  a  high  naad  £or  datalla 
on  tha  anaay.  Aa  tha  battla  prograaaad,  coaaandara  baeaaa 
laaa  concarnad  about  datalla  and  bacana  aora  eoncamad  about 
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th«  int«ntions  of  tho  onooy.^^  This  can  bs  oxplsinsd  by 
looking  at  tha  daclaion  procasa.  In  tha  davalopaant  of  an 
oparation  ordar,  tha  major  aaphaala  la  on  our  ability  to 
dafaat  tha  anaay.  In  wargaalng  and  davaloplng  his  eourao  of 
action,  tha  Corps  and  Division  coaaandara  array  Brlgadas  and 
Battalions  against  known  anaay  posit ions  and  capablll- 
t las. Onca  tha  battla  starts  tha  coaaandar  radlracta 
tha  focus  of  hla  attantlon  on  tha  Intardlction  of  follow-on 
forcaa.46  To  succaaafully  Intardlct  and  halt  thasa 
ralnforcaaanta,  tha  coaaandar  must  ba  abla  to  ascurataly 
Idantlfy  tha  anaay'a  Intantlona.  This  raqulraa  that  tha 
coaaandar  hava  tha  capability  to  accurataly  and  rapidly 
collact,  flltar,  procaaa  and  usa  Information.  This  la 
aupportad  by  yat  anothar  finding  of  tha  BSTAC  study  which 
ahowad  that  eoaaandars  prat  'sr  proeaaaad  or  raflnad 
Information  to  aaal -proeaaaad  or  raw  data. 47  fha  rasults 
of  tha  BETAC  Study  provlda  an  Involuabla  Inalght  into  tha 
typa  of  Inforaatlon  raqulrad  during  tha  various  phaaaa  of 
battla  by  eoaaandars  at  dlffarant  aehalona. 

SViNMARY 

This  ehaptar  traead  tha  davalopaant  of  tha  BS  kay 
information  alaaants,  and  daaonstratad  thair  Impact  in  tha 
davalopaant  of  an  autoaatad  eoaaand  and  control  systaa  and 
how  and  whara  thay  ara  uaad  on  tha  battlafiald.  Tha 
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r*B«ining  chaptara  will  look  at  Idantlfylng  a  aubaat  of 
thaM  which  will  aatiafy  tha  critical  inforaation  naada 
of  a  ceaaandar  on  tha  AirLand  battlafiald. 
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CHAPTER  3 


DOCTRINAL  REOUIREHENTS 

This  chapter  daala  with  tha  information  raqulrad 
doctrinal ly  to  axacuta  AlrLand  Battla  doctrlna.  Tha 
Information  raqulramanta  rapraaantad  haraln  warm  axtra>:.tad 
from  currant  publlcatlona  that  daplct  tha  AlrLand  Rdttia 
doctrlna.  In  addraaaing  battlaflald  Coi  mand  and  Control 
doctrinal  raqulramanta*  It  la  not  anouqh  to  addraaa  only 
US  doctrlna,  but  wa  muat  alao  look  at  how  and  whara  that 
doctrlna  la  to  ba  appllad. 

Tha  ultimata  goal  of  any  combat  unit  la  tha  dafaat 
of  tha  anamy.  At  eorpa  laval  thla  la  aceoapllahad  by  acting 
faatar  than  tha  anamy  and  kaaplng  him  off  balanca  by  a  rapid 
changa  In  tact lea.  Thaaa  rapid  changaa  can  only  ba  obtalnad 
through  command  and  control. ^  Thla  raqulraa  that  our 
eonmand  and  control  ayatama  ba  faatar  and  aora  affleiant 
than  hla.  Spaad  la  aaaaurad  In  how  %>all  wa  dlarupt  hla 
plana.  Efflelaney  la  aaaaurad  In  how  wall  tha  commandar'a 
Intanta  ara  carrlad  out  and  tha  ability  of  tha  command  and 
control  ayatam  to  aupport  changaa  In  tha  altuatlon.2 
Thaaa  ara  tha  praeapta  which  drlva  tha  raflnamant  of  and 
will  anaura  auccaaaful  axacution  of  AlrLand  Battla 
doctrlna. 3  Xnharant  In  thaaa  praeapta  la  tha  naad  for 
our  command  and  control  ayatam  to  function  faatar  than  tha 
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•naay'a  so  that  wa  can  aynchronlza  our  combat  power  at  tha 
critical  tina  And  placa.^  As  in  any  raca,  one  can  win 
only  by  knowing  his  opponent's  speed  and  racing  faster. 
Likewise,  to  develop  a  cosaand  and  control  systea  which  is 
faster  and  acre  efficient  than  tha  enemy's,  we  must  first 
understand  his  syatea  and  the  information  contained  therein. 
Then  we  can  develop  a  command  and  control  system  that  ia 

geared  to  efficiency  and  spaed  and  will  give  us  tha 

capability  to  function  faster  than  the  enemy. 

At  Figure  3-1  is  a  llatittg  of  Soviet  information 
requirements  for  the  tactical  levels  of  war.^  Although, 
it  ia  designed  for  battalion  commanders  and  staffs,  it  ia 
believed  to  be  applicable  at  higher  levels  of  command.  The 
list  contains  nine  major  information  grofjps.  Within  theae 
nine  major  information  groups  are  listed  dl  specific 
elements  of  information.  Upon  close  Inspection,  as 

described  below,  one  can  see  that  many  of  these  81  correlate 
very  closely  to  the  83  FLIR's  identified  in  the  U.S. 

development  data.  The  major  difference  in  the  two  lists  is 

that  the  Soviet  list  of  information  is  broken  down  into  the 
nine  categories,  as  shown  at  Figure  3-1,  and  Includes  the 
human  and  sociepolitlcal  aspects  of  the  battlefield.  The 
U.S.  list  has  only  four  categories  —  Enemy  Information, 
Friendly  Information,  Plana/Orders  -  Missions,  Other 

Informatlon/Environment  --  and  does  not  directly  address 


SOVIET  INFORMATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  OPERATIONAL  AND 
TACTICAL  LEVELS  OF  WAR 

(MANDATORY  FOR  BATTALION  COMMANDERS  AND  STAFF) 


I.  COMBAT  SITUATION  INFORMATION: 

A.  ENEMY 

B.  FRIENDLY 

C.  ADJACENT  UNITS 

D.  RADIATION  SITUATION 

E.  TERRAIN 

F.  HYDROMETEOROLOGICAL  CONDITIONS 

G.  TIME  OF  YEAR  AND  TIME  OF  DAY 

H.  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  COMBAT  ZONE 

I.  SOCIOPOLITICAL  MAKEUP  OF  THE  POPULATION 


II.  THE  ENEMY: 

A.  NUMERICAL  STRENGTH 

B.  MORALE 

C.  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

D.  ENGINEER  EQUIPMENT 

E.  POSSIBLE  NATURE  AND  METHODS  OF  ENEMY  OPERATIONS 
BEFORE  AND  DURING  COMBAT 

F.  ATTITUDE  OF  ENEMY  PERSONNEL  TOWARD  THE  GIVEN  WAR 

G.  MUTUAL  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED 

H.  SOCIOPOLITICAL  MAKEUP  OF  THE  ENEMY  FORCE 

I.  LEVEL  OF  COMBAT  TRAINING 

J.  CREATIVE,  VOLITIONAL,  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL 
CAPACITIES  OF  THE  COMMANDERS 

K.  STABILITY  OF  ENEMY  PERSONNEL  IN  A  DIFFICULT 
SITUATION 

L.  ENEMY'S  STRONG  AND  WEAK  POINTS 

••THERE  IS  NO  EXCESS  OF  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE 
E.1EMY;  ON  THE  CONTRARY,  THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  LACK  OF 
INFORMATION." 


III.  FRIENDLY  TROOPS: 

A.  POSITION 

B.  EFFECTIVE  COMBAT  STRENGTH 

C.  GROUPING 

D.  MISSION  TO  BE  PERFORMED 

E.  COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  TROOPS 

1 .  NUMERICAL  STRENGTH 

2.  AVAILABILITY  AND  CONDITION  OF  EQUIPMENT 
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3.  POLITICAL-MORALE  STATE  AND  LEVEL  OF  TRAINING 
OF  PERSONNEL 

4.  LOCATION  AND  STATEl  OF  REAR  SERVICES 

5.  MEANS  FOR  BRINGING  UP  MATERIEL 

G.  RENDERING  MEDICAL  AID 

F.  TIME  AVAILABLE 


IV.  ADJACENT  UNITS: 

A.  POSITION 

B.  CONDITION 

C.  NATURE  OF  OPERATIONS 

D.  GROUPING 

E.  CONTENT  OF  TACTICAL  MISSION 

F.  RESULTS  OF  EXECUTION  AND  CONDITIONS  OF 
COORDINATION 


V.  RADIATION  SITUATION 

A.  TYPE 

B.  TIME 

C.  METHOD  OF  CONTAMINATION  OF  THE  COMBAT  ZONE 

D.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RADIATION  LEVELS 

E.  CONTAMINATION  VARIANCE  WITH  TIME 


VI.  TERRAIN: 

A.  NATURE  AND  TYPE  RELIEF 

B.  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  0B:3TACLES,  AND  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  STRUCTURES 

C.  CONDITIONS  FOR  PROTECTION  AGAINST  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
AND  FOR  CAMOUFLAGE,  OBSERVATION,  FIRING,  AND 
ORIENTATION 

D.  ROADS  AND  ROAD  CONDITIONS 

E.  NATURE  OF  THE  GROUND 

F.  PASSABILITY  OF  THE  TERRAIN  AND  CONDITIONS  FO!l 
MANEUVERING  TROOPS  OFF  ROAD 

G.  AVAILABILITY  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

H.  SOURCES  OF  WATER  SUPPLY 

I.  TOPOGRAPHIC  POINTS 

J.  EFFECTS  OF  COMBAT 


VII.  HYDROMETEOROLOGICAL: 

A.  WEATHER  CONDITIONS  AND  FORECAST 

B.  PREVAILING  WINDS 

C.  PRECIPITATION 
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D.  RIVER  CONDITIONS  (CANAL,  LAKES,  OR  SWAMPS) 

E.  INFLUENCE  ON  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  TACTICAL  MISSION 

F.  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  STRUCTURES  AND  THE 
POSSIBILITY  OF  FLOODS  SHOULD  THESE  STRUCTURES  BE 
DESTROYED  BY  NUCLEAR  AND  FIRE  STRIKES 

G.  PROPERTIES  OF  ICE  AND  SNOW  COVER 


VIII.  TIME  OF  YEAR  AND  TIME  OF  DAY: 

A.  EFFECT  ON  COMBAT  OPERATIONS 

1.  ROAD  CONDITIONS 

2.  PERSONNEL  CONSTRAINTS 

B.  LENGTH  OF  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

C.  MEASURES  FOR  TRANSITION  F DAY  TO  NIGHT  AND 
VICE  VERSA 

D.  TERRAIN  LIGHTING  REQUIREMENTS 

E.  CAMOUFLAGE 

F.  PROCEDURES  FOR  OBSERVATION  OF  THE  ENEMY 

G.  ORIENTATION 

H.  TARGET  INDICATION 


IX.  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  AND  SOCIOPOLITICAL  MAKEUP  OF  THE 
POPULATION 

A.  REPAIR  SHOP  ESTABLISHMENTS 

B.  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS 

C.  TRANSPORT  FACILITIES 

D.  FOOD 

E.  FUEL 

F.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

G.  MAINTENANCE  OF  ORDER  IN  THE  REAR  AREA 

H.  PHYSICAL  SECURITY  OF  THE  CONTROL  ORGANS 


SOURCE :  FUNDAMENTAIS  OF  TACTICAL  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL. 

D.A.  IVANOV,  V.P.  SAVEL'YEV,  P.V.  SHEMANSKIY,  MOSCOW,  1977. 


FIGURE  3-1 


thJR  aoclopolitlcal  aapecta  of  the  battlefield.  The 
following  llata  thoae  areaa  which  are  different  and  are  not 
found  in  our  information  requirementa. 


-■*  economic  condition  of  the  combat  zone 
--  aoclopolitlcal  makeup  of  t^^e  population 
-  Within  the  category  of  the  enemy 
—  morale 

--  attitude  of  enemy  peraonnel  toward  the  given 
war 

mutual  relationahip  between  officera  and 
enllated 

--  aoclopolitlcal  makeup  of  the  enemy  fore 
-■*  level  of  combat  training 
--  creative*  volitional,  and  organizational 
capacitiea  cf  the  commander 
--  atabillty  of  every  personnel  in  a  different 
aituation 

--  eneay'a  atrong  and  weak  points 
It  ia  intereating  at  thia  point  to  note,  that  the 
Soviet  view  on  the  enemy  ia  quite  different  from  the  U.S. 
Whereaa,  the  U.S.  develops  large  systama  designed  to  filter, 
analyze,  and  fuse  enemy  information  which  limits  the  amount 
the  commander  receives,  the  Soviets  have  the  philosophy  that 


th*r«  Is  no  sxcsss  of  Information  about  tha  enemy;  on  the 
contrary,  there's  always  a  lack  of  Information.^  This 
helps  to  explain  the  Soviet's  apparent  focus  on  the  human 
aspect  of  their  enemy  on  the  battlefield. 

-  Within  the  category  of  friendly  troops 

—  political  -  morale,  state  and  level  of 
training  of  personnel 

Within  the  U.S.  structure  of  reporting,  morale  and 
state  of  training  are  Included  In  the  state  of  readiness 
reported  by  a  commander  and  are  not  separate  Information 
elements  available  within  the  83  FLIR'a. 

Having  Identified  the  commanders  8S  Information 
requirements  and  shown  a  comparison  between  our  85  and.  the 
81  Identified  In  Soviet  literature,  one  can  start  to 
understand  the  contributions  which  Information  makes  to 
successful  execution  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine.  With  this 
as  our  concept,  we  will  now  Identify  the  Information  which 
doctrine  states  is  necessary  to  successfully  execute  AirLand 
Battle  doctrine.  The  basis  for  this  Information  was  the 
current  Field  Circular  and  Field  Manuals  published  by  thw 
Combined  Armed  Center  and  associated  TRADOC  schools  and 
centers . 

To  set  the  stage  for  development  of  Information  that 
supports  AirLand  Battle  doctrine,  we  must  first  Identify  the 
objectives  of  the  doctrine.  Once  these  objectives  are 


known*  w«  can  than  work  backward  to  davalop  tha  typea  of 
Information  raquirad  to  achlava  thaaa  objactivas.  And 
finally*  knowing  tha  typaa  of  Information  raquirad*  wa  can 
than  davalop  a  Hat  of  apaciflc  information  alamenta  which 
maka  up  thaaa  typaa  of  Information. 

FM  100-5*  Oparatlona.  datad  20  Auguat  1982* 
liata  tha  following  objactlvaa  of  AlrLand  Battla  doctrina: 

-  Indlract  approachaa 

-  Spwad  and  violanca 

-  Flaxlblllty  and  rallanca  on  tha  Inltiatlya  of 
junior  laadara 

-  Rapid  dacialon  making 

-  Claarly  defined  ob3ectivaa  and  oparatlona} 
concapta 

-  A  claarly  daaignatad  main  affort 

-  Oaap  attack  7 

Tha  achiavament  of  thaaa  ob]activea  requiraa 
accurata  information  about  tha  anamy.  Thia  information  must 
Idantlfy  currant  diapoaitions  and  locationa  aa  wall  aa 
provlda  tha  baaia  for  datarmination  of  hia  intantiona.^ 

Thia  information  if  providad  to  tha  commandar  in  Ita  raw 
form  would  inundata  him  with  data  which  ha  haa  naithar  tha 
time  nor  the  phyalcal  capability  to  manage  and  procaaa. 
Therefore*  it  ia  imperative  that  the  commander  only  receive 
proceaaed  information  which  ha  can  uaa  in  hia  deciaion 
procaaa.  It  ia  the  duty  of  tha  ataff  to  provide  thia 
proceaaed  information  and  keep  tha  commander  continuously 
irformad  of  those  things  which  he  neada  to  know  while  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  tha  urge  to  overburden  him  with 
unneceaaary, information.^ 
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Information  roqulrad  to  support  achlsvaaiont  of  tha 
aforanantlonad  objectlvaa  ia  baaad  on  an  analyaia  of  tha 
factors  of  of  METT-T  —  Hlaslon,  Enaay,  Tarraln,  Tlaa 
Troops  Aval labia.  As  s  rasult  of  tha  analysis,  tha 
cosaandar  alacta  to  conduct  aithar  offanaiva  or  dafanalva 
oparations. 

Currant  doctrina  lists  fiva  major  typaa  of  offanaiva 
oparations: 

-  Movamant  to  Contact 

^  Hasty  Attacks 

-  Dalibarata  Attack 
Exploitation 

-  Pursuit  9 

In  kaaping  with  AirLand  Battl«*  doctrina,  aach  typa 
of  offanaiva  oparation  must  ba  considarad  across  tha  total 
battlaflald.  To  halp  ansura  synchronixation  of  assats 
across  tha  total  battlaflald,  AirLand  Battla  doctrina 
dafinas  fiva  distinct  but  coordinatad  alamants  of  tha 
off ansa.  Thasa  alamants  ara: 

-  Daap  Battla 

-  Racon  and  sacurlty 

-  Closa-in  Battla 

**  Raar  Battla 

-  Rasarva  I’O 

Tha  Command  Control  Syatam  must  tharafora  ba  capabla  of 
providing  tha  commandar  with  information  on  aach  of  tha  fiva 
alamants  for  any  offanaiva  operation,  aithar  singularly, 
consacutivaly,  or  simultaneously. 
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Th«  Bsjor  typM  of  dafonslvo  oporatlors  ara: 

-  Oafana* 

-  Dalay 

-  Dafanaa  of  Encirclad  Forcaa 

>  Raar  Araa  Protactlon  Oparationa 

-  Countaraltacka  and  Spoiling  Attacka 

*  Wlthdrawala 

~  Raliafa  to  Contlnua  tha  Dafanaa^^ 

Aa  in  tha  offanaa,  thara  ara  fiva  alonanta  of  tha 
dafanaa  which  corralata  to  AirLand  Battla  doctrina.  Thwaa 
fiva  alaaanta  of  tha  dafanaa  ara: 

-  Daap  Battla 

-  Covaring  Forca 

-  Main  Battla  Araa 
Raar  Araa 

-  Raaarva  12 

Ona  can  aaa  tha  aiailarity  batwaan  thaaa  fiva  alaaanta  and 
tha  fiva  alaaanta  of  tha  offanaa.  Tharafora*  auch  of  tha 
inforaation  uaad  by  tha  Coaaandar  in  conduct  of  both 
dafanaiva  and  offanaiva  oparationa  ia  aiailar.  Only  tha 
applicationa  changaa. 

Ragardlaaa  of  tha  typa  of  oparation  which  a 
coaaandar  ia  planning  for»  ha  haa  at  hia  diapoaal  tha 
following  raaourcaa: 

-  Hanauvar 

-  Flra  Support 

-  Daap  Battla  Aaaata 

-  Elactronic  Warfara 

-  Enginaar  Support 

>  Air  Dafanaa 

-  Signal  and  Coaaand  and  Control 

-  Logiatlca 

-  Othar  oparationa  <dacaption,  psychological, 
unconvantional  warfara,  anploynant  of  spacial 
oparation  forcaa,  and  civil-ailitary 
oparationa) .13 
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It  i«  in  th«  application  of  thaaa  rasourcaa*  that 
tha  affactivanaaa  of  a  eonaand  and  control  ayatan  can  ba 
aaaaurad.  Tha  dagraa  of  auccaaa  anjoyad  dapanda  on  how  wall 
th-^y  ara  coordinatad.  To  affactivaly  coordlnata  thaa 
raquiraa  a  cartain  dagraa  of  inforaation  on  aach.  Tha 
raquiraaant  that  a  coaaandar  auat  coordlnata  thaaa 
rcaoureaa,  in. tha  contaxt  of  AirLand  Battla  doctrina,  will 
ba  uaad  aa  tha  baaia  to  axplora  and  idantlfy  kay  inforaation 
which  doctrinally  auat  ba  praaant  within  tha  organization  ao 
that  taaka  raqulring  tha  aaployaant  of  thaaa  raaourcaa  can 
ba  auccaaafully  accoapliahad. 

Thia  inforaation  doaa  not  hava  to  ba  controllad  by 
only  tha  Coaaandar.  Ha  ahould  look  ^  to  tha  ataff  for  tha 
collocating  of  larga  anounta  of  data  and  praaanting  it  to 
hia  in  a  uaabla  auceinct  foraat.  Tha  coaaandar  auat  avoid 
tha  taaptation  to  gathar  aora  datail  than  naadad  for  faar  of 
raatrictlng  tha  flow  of  tiaaly.  vital  inforaation. 

Each  of  tha  aforaaantionad  raaourcaa  will  ba  axaainad  to 
idantlfy  tha  aajor  actiona  which  tha  coaaandar  auat  taka  and 
to  anaura  thair  coordination.  Froa  thaaa  actiona,  tha 
inforaation  raquirad  to  aupport  than,  in  concart  with 
AirLand  Battla  doctrina  will  ba  davalopad. 

Hanauvar  *  Tha  dynaaic  alaaant  of  tha  battla, 
tha  aaana  of  concantratlng  forcoa  in  critical  araaa  to  gain 
tha  advantaga  of  aurpriaa,  poaition,  and  noaantua  which 
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•nabltt  •■•11  £orc««.  to  .  l^rgor  ortM.^^  To 

•ff«etlv«ly  coordlnot«  ■•n*uv«r  forcao,  th«  coa^ondor  noada 
to  aeeoapllah  th*  following: 

-  Coneontrata  forcaa  -  to  eoncantrata  forcaa,  tha 
eoaaandar  naada  to  dataraina  hla  coabat  ratio. 

Thia  raguiraa  information  on: 

--  Friandly  forcaa 
--  Enaay  forcaa 

Coabat  aultipliara^^ 

Froa  thia  inforaation  tha  eoaaandar  auat  dataraina  tha  alza 
forca  raquirad  and  whan  and  whara  to  eoncantrata  thaaa 
forcaa. 

-  Dataraina  whara  tha  critical  araaa  ara. 

-  Zdantify  avanuoa  of  approach  into  tha  anaay'a 
flanka  and  raar. 

*■  Dataraina  tha  location,  availability,  and  atatua 
of  fira  aupport  aaaata. 

-  Zdantify  and  ••••■•  tha  location  of  anaay 
•trangtha  and  waaknaaaaa. 

-  Davalop  control  aoaauraa. 

•  Daaignata  axia  of  advanco  and  routac  of 
coaaittaant  of  raaarvaa. 

-  Zdantify  both  forward  and  raarward  air  axia  for 
both  rotar  and  fixad  wing  aircraft. 

-  Zdantify  routaa  of  aanauvar  of  aupporting  unita. 

-  Dataraina  nuclaar  and  chaaical 
vulnarability . 

Fira  Support  -  Fira  aupport  includaa  aortara,  fiald 
•rtillary,  naval  gunfira,  and  air-dalivarad  %faapona.  Tha 
eoaaandar  can  uaa  f ira  aupport  to  aupport  hia  aanauvar 
plan.l>9  Coordination  of  fira  aupport  raquiraa  tha 
eoaaandar  to  do  tha  following: 

-  Know  tha  availability  of  convantional  va  nuclaar 
and  chaaical  aaaunition. 

-  Locata  and  idantify  anaay  targata. 

-  Enaura  continuoua  aupport  by  daaignating  routaa  of 
aanauvar  for  artillary  unita. 

-  Eatabliah  targat  prioritlaa. 
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>  D«v*lop  fir*  control  aaMur**. 

•  Know  th*  Availability  of  air  support  both  Aray  and 
Air  Pore*  <CAS  va  BAD. 

-  Know  tha  nuclaar  alart  atatus. 

-  Conaldar  tha  affact  of  aaployaant  of  chaalcal 
waapona^^ . 


Qfttfi _ Battla  -  Daap  battl*  aupporta  th* 

eonaandar'a  baale  achaa*  of  aanauvar  by  attacking  targata  In 
dapth.  Daap  battla  attaapta  to  kaap  tha  anaay  fro*  aaaaing 
and  craataa  wlndowa  of  opportunity  for  offanalva 
oparatlona.21  To  coordlnat*  daap  battla,  th*  coaaandar 
auat  hava  a  thorough  undaratandlng  of  tha  anaay 'a  location, 
dlapoaltlon,  and  Intantlona.  Coordination  of  daap  battla 
raqulraa  tha  coaaandar  to  do  tha  following: 

-  Idantlfy  high  valua  targata. 

-  Synehronlxa  of  daap  attack  aaaats. 

-  Dava.'op  a  valid  dacaptlon  plan. 

•  Oat*]  ..'n*  th*  avallabllty  of  daap  attack  aaaata. 

-  Hava  datallad  knowladga  of  th*  tarraln. 

-  Hava  accurat*  waathar  foraeaata. 

-  Undaratand  th*  bound*  of  hla  araa  of  Influane*  and 
araa  of  lnt*r*et.22 


Elactronlc  Warfare  <EW>  -  Conalats  of  alactronlc 
aupport  aaaauraa  (ESN),  alactronlc  countarnaaauras  (ECM), 
and  alactronlc  counter  countaraaaauraa  (ECCH}.23  EW  can 
aupport  operation*  by  deception,  locating  anaay 
tranaalttara.  Intercepting  tranaalaalons,  and  dlaruptlng 
anaay  C2.  Coordination  of  EW  raqulraa  th*  coaaandar  to: 

-  Know  hla  EW  capability. 

>  Know  tha  atatua  of  hla  EW  aaaata. 

-  Identify  which  aata  to  jaa.24 
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Enqin»cr  Support  -  Prmmmwmm  tha  firaadoa  of 
■anauvar  of  frlandly  forcaa;  obatructs  tha  aarauvara  of 
anaay  forcaa;  and  it  anhancaa  aurvivability  of  frlandly > 
forcaa. 23  Effactlva  aaployaant  of  anginaar  raaarvaa 
raquiraa  that  tha  coaaandar: 

-  Davalop  prlorltiaa  for  anginaar  aupport. 

-  Follow  thaatar  policy  on  danial  in  davaloping  a 
danial  plan. 26 

Air  Dafanaa  >  All  air  dafanaa  ayataaa  auat  ba 
intagratad  to  pracluda  . aa  attack  of  friandly  aircraft  and 
to  angaga  boat i la  aircraft. 27  Unlika  tha  othar 

raaourcaa,  air  dafanaa  aaaata  balong  to  tha  Army,  but  ara 
control lad  by  tha  Air  Forca  Coaponant  Coaaandar  in  tha 
thaatar.  Tharafora  tha  Aray  forca  coaaandar 'a  priaary 
concarn  ia  not  angagaaant  atatua  but  rathar  tha  phyaical 
location,  raadlnaaa  atatua,  and  aaployaant  of  air  dafanaa 
aaaata.  Air  dafanaa  coordination  raquiraa  tha  coaaandar  to: 

>  Enaura  conatant  covaraga  during  aobila 
oparat iona . 28 

Coaaunicationa  -  Haana  for  tranaaitting 
inforaation  and  ordara.29  Coaaunicationa  provlda  tha 
backbona  of  tha  coaaandar'a  coaaand  and  control  ayataa. 
Fighting  thraa  conaacutiva  battlaa  on  a  fluid  battlafiald 
raquiraa  that  a  coaaandar  hava  poaitiva  coaaunication  with 
hia  forcaa.  Thia  coaaunication  ayataa  can  conaiat  of 
aaaaangar,  wira,  radio,  or  high  apaad  data  linka.20  -po 
anaura  adaquata  coaaunicationa,  tha  coaaandar  auat: 
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-  Understand  tha  capabilitlea  and  xlaitatlona  of  hia 
coaaunlcation  ayataa. 

-  Provide  for  security  of  coaaunication 

aystaas.31 

Loci at lea  -  the  aeana  of  sustaining  the  fighting 
force.  In  the  execution  of  maneuver,  logistics  may  well  be 
the  major  limiting  factor.  As  the  battle  progresses,  the 
need  for  ammunition,  fuel,  and  maintanance  will  increase. 
Transportation  and  maintenance  of  the  fighting  force  become 
increasingly  isportsnt.  In  addition  to  providing  logistical 
support,  the  commander  must  be  aware  of  the  threat  to  the 
logistical  base  and  his  lines  of  communication.  Coordination 
of  logistics  therefore  requires  the  commander  to: 

•  Plan  for  mobile  resupply. 

~  Provide  adequate  resupply  to  maintain  the 
initiative  and  continue  the  attack. 

-  Provide  security  for  his  logistical  base  and  LOC. 

*■  Monitor  the  status  of  critical  clasaea  of  supply. 

Other  noTationa  -  Operations  within  this 
category  are  controlled  primarily  at  the  staff  level.  The 
staff  must  ensure  they  comply  with  the  intent  of  the 
commander  and  appraise  him  ea  needed.  Although  important 
to  the  overall  plan,  coordination  of  these  activities  often 
requires  little  more  than  guidance  by  the  uomaandar  with 
follow-up  inforaatlon  provided  back  to  him  by  the  staff. 
Therefore,  they  are  not  considered  to  be  significant  enough 
to  warrant  further  examination  within  the  scope  of  this 
study . 
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In  identifying  the  apeclflc  Information  elements 
necessary  to  support  coordination  of  each  of  the 
aforementioned  resources,  the  85  Items  contained  In  the 
FLIRP  were  used  as  the  baaellne  from  which  to  expand  or 
reduce  as  necessary. 

Analysis 

The  objective  was  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  the  85  FLIRP  Information  elements  and  that 
Information  which  a  commander  needs  to  conduct  AlrLand 
Battle  doctrine.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Information 

required  by  the  commander  to  effectively  coordinate  and 
employ  hla  resources  was  compared  with  the  85  FLIRP 
Information  elements.  For  example,  under  Maneuver,  one 
of  the  commander's  tasks  was  to  concentrate  forces.  As 
shown  previously,  the  commander  needs  to  determine  his 
combat  ratio,  which  requires  Information  on  friendly 

forces,  enemy  forces,  and  combat  multipliers.  The  FLIRP 
Information  elements  to  support  this  include: 

-  Assets  available  <OPER  by  type) . 

^  Enemy  situation/assessment. 

-  Battle  loases  <Equlp> . 

-  Constraints  (by  area  or  resources) . 

-  Enemy  weapon  system. 

-  Task  organization. 

This  type  of  analysis  was  conducted  for  each  of  the  tasks 
which  the  commander  Is  required  to  do. 

After  completing  the  comparison,  each  of  the  85 
FLIRP  Information  elements  were  analyzed  across  all  tasks 
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and  rating  achaaa  waa  davalopad  baaed  on  the  number  of  taakd 
aatiafled  by  each  information  element.  Since  the  focua  waa 
on  Information  relative  to  the  total  battlefield.  It  waa 
aaaumed  that  all  taaka  were  equally  Important  under  each 
reaource.  Thla  aaaumptlon  allowed  the  moat  Important 
Information  elementa  to  be  Identified  baaed  on  their 
relative  frequency  oa  uae.  For  example.  If  FLIRP  Information 
element  #1  waa  eaaantial  to  4  taaka  under  Maneuver,  2  taaka 
under  Fire  Support,  and  4  taaka  under  Deep  Battle,  It  would 
have  a  value  of  4  *2  -»4  *10.  Thla  coupled  with  the 

aaaumptlon  that  all  taaka  were  equally  Important  allowed  the 
generation  of  a  comparative  value  for  each  evaluated 
Information  element.  In  that  thla  analyala  waa  conducted 
Independent  of  the  type  of  operation  or  acenarlo,  the 
reaulta  nay  vary  for  varloua  typea  of  operations  by 
acenarlo.  However,  the  objective  of  thla  study  waa  not  to 
Identify  all  of  the  Information  which  a  commander  needa,  but 
a  minimum  set  which  should  be  available  at  all  times. 
RESULTS 

Baaed  on  the  anelyala  above,  the  following  FLIRP 

e  • 

Information  elements,  not  In  priority  order,  are  deternlned 
to  be  eaaentlal  In  support  of  any  operation: 

-  Asseta  available  <0PER  by  type). 

-  Command  Mission. 

-  Constraints  <by  area  or  resources) . 

"  Enemy  situation  aasaaament. 

-  Friendly  activity  (actions,  time,  units,  loc) . 

-  Priority  of  support  to  combat  elementa. 

-  Supply  shortages  <by  class) 

-  Terrain  (Approaches,  Critical  Concealment, 

Traff Icablllty) . 
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None  of  the  FLIRP  Items  were  declared  to  be  unnecessary, 
that  la  not  required  to  support  any  of  the  resources. 

In  reviewing  AlrLand  Battle  Doctrine,  the  following 
elements  of  Information  were  developed  specifically  as  a 
basis  for  the  development  of  plans  and  orders  and  are  not 
contained  In  the  FLIRP: 

--  High  Value  targets  One  that  Is  feasible  to  attack 
and  causes  desirable  enemy  .action.  The  objective  of  AlrLand 
Battle  doctrine  la  to  allow  a  numerically  Inferior  force  to 
synchronize  combat  forces  to  defeat  a  superior  force.  High 
value  targets  provide  windows  of  opportunity  within  which 
the  Inferior  force  commander  can  synchronize  his  forces  and 
achieve  the  necessary  combat  power  required  to  defeat  a 
superior  force. 32 

--  Area  of  Influence:  An  area  where  commanders  locate 
and  monitor  enemy  formations  which  can  effect,  their  current 
operations.  Commanders  will  fight  the  enemy  iiv  the  area  of 

Influence. 33 

--  Area  of  Interest:  Areas  extending  ’J^ond  area*  of 
Influence  which  can  effect  a  commander's  /operations  In  the 
near  future.  Within  the  area  of  Interest,  the  copaander 
must  monitor  enemy  activity  and  determine  Its  impart  in 

future  operations. 34 

All  three  Information  elements  effect  the 
development  rnd  execution  of  plana  and  orders.  Whan 
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evaluated,  they  received  a  frequency  of  use  equivalent  to 
the  eaaential  FLIRP  information  eleaenta.  Therefore,  all 
three  are  conaidered  to  be  eaaential  in  aupport  of  any 
operation. 

Concluaion 

1.  All  85  of  the  FLIRP  eleaenta  appear  neceaaary  to 
aupport  the  coaaandera  information  requireaenta  aa  dictated 
by  AirLand  Battle  doctrine.  However,  thoae  Hated  above 
were  found  to  be  the  moat  frequently  uaed  arid  conaequently 
are  aoat  in  demand  by  the  coaaandera.  Some  are  more 
eaaential  than  othera  aa  demociatrated  above. 

2.  Information  on  high  value  targeta,  area  of 
influence,  and  area  of  intereat  ia  critical  for  the 
aucceaaful  conduct  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine.  Baaed  on 
thia  need  and  their  frequency  of  uae,  they  are  eaaential  for 
execution  of  the  AirLand  Battle  doctrine. 
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CHAPTER  4 

A  STAFF  PERSPECTIVE 

Thla  chapter  docuaenta  a  aurvey  of  Section  3,  of  the 
1984-198S  CGSC  claaa  at  Ft  Leavenworth,  Kanaaa.  The  aurvey 
uaed  the  Coaaandera  Critical  Infornation  Requireaenta  (CCIR) 
workaheet  found  at  Appendix  Band  uaed  by  the  General 
Ufficera  with  reaulta  ahown  in  Chapter.-  5.  The  aa^or 
difference  in  the  CGSC  and  General  Officer  aur'-eya  waa  that 
the  General  Officera  looked  at  inforaation  required  by  thea 
aa  coaaandera.  The  CGSC  officera  who  coapletsd  the  aurvey 
did  ao  aa  ataff  officera  charged  with  the  reaponaibility  of 
providing  their  coaaander  with  only  critical  inforaation  ao 
aa  not  to  flood  thea  with  detaila. 

The  CGSC  atudent  aurvey  anawera  caae  froa  three 
priaary  aourcea. 

1.  Experience  aa  ataff  officera  at  the  Diviaion, 
Brigade,  and  Battalion  level. 

2.  Corpa  and  Diviaion  tactical  training  received  aa 
a  part  of  the  courae  curriculua  at  Ft 
Leavenworth . 

3.  Staff  requlreaenta  experienced  aa  a  part  of  the 
Korean  Exerciae  being  conducted  at  the  tiae  the 
aurvey  waa  conducted. 

The  purpose  of  the  Korean  Exerciae  waa  to  foraulate  a 
Division  operation  order  which  countered  a  North  Korean 
invasion  of  South  Korea. 

Survey  participants  were  directed  to  evaluate  the  24 
Inforaation  eleaenta  on  the  CCXR  worksheet  froa  a  staff 
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officer's  perspective  snd  determine  their  value  to  the 
commander  in  the  development  and  execution  of  an  operation 
order.  Justification  for  selection  or  non-selection  of  any 
or  all  of  the  CCIR's  was  to  be  annotated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  form.  They  were  also  instructed  to  add  any  information 
elements  which  they  felt  were  necessary  and  were  not 
included  in  the  24. 

The  demographics  of  the  officers  involved  in  the 
survey  are  shown  in  TABLE  4-1. 

TABLE  4-1 


CGSC  STUDENT  RESPONDENT  DEMOGRAPHICS 


RANK 

(ARMY) 

SERVICE 

LTC 

1 

ARMY 

35 

MAJ 

-  34 

AIR  FORCE  - 

3 

NAVY 

1 

ALLIED 

5 

ARMY  COMPONENT 

NUMBER 

CA 

CS 

css 

BRANCH  OF  THE  ARMY 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL 

1 

X 

AIR  DEFENSE 

3 

X 

ARMOR 

1 

X 

ARTILLERY 

•  5 

X 

AVIATION  (3  ATK  HELO', 

X 

• 

3  GENERAL) 

6 

X  ■ 

ENGINEER 

1 

X 

FINANCE 

1 

X 

INFANTRY 

5 

X 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

1 

X 

MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE 

2 

X 

ORDNANCE 

2 

X 

QUARTERMASTER 

2 

X 

SIGNAL 

2 

X 

TRANSPORTATIONN 

3 

X 

TOTAL 

35 

9 

10 

' 

G4 

Although  there  were  three  Air  Force.  one  Navy  and 
five  ,  allied  officers,  only  those  completed  by  Army  officers 
were  used  in  the  analysis.  The  three  Air  Force  officers  and 
one  Navy  officer  displayed  a  solid  grasp  of  Army  tactics, 
but  lacked  the  indepth  understanding  of  the  Army  necessary 
to  properly  evaluate  the  amount  and  type  of  Information 
required  by  the  commander  as  opposed  to  that  available  to 
him.  The  allied  officers'  surveys  revealed  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  U.S.  Army  tactics  and  an  insufficient  grasp 
of  the  English  language  necessary  to  fully  understand  the 
meaning  of  each  of  the  24  information  elements. 

Of  the  35  rr.spondents,  9  were  in  combat  arms 
branches..  16  were  in  combat  support  branches,  and  the 
remaining  10  were  in  combat  service  support  branches.  This 
breakout  will  be  analyzed  later  in  this  chapter  to 
determine  if  differences  existed  between  the  responses 
provided  by  Combat  Arms.  Combat  Support.  and  Combat 
Service  Support  personnel. 2 
Survey  Results  -  General 

Table  4-2  shows  the  frequency  of  selection  of  each 
of  the  24  information  elements  by  the  35  respondents.  The 
mean  frequency  of  response  selection  rate  for  the  24 
information  elements  was  25.08  with  a  standard  deviation  of 
7.05.  The  mean  selection  rate  by  respondent  was  18.17  with 
a  standard  deviation  of  4.57.  These  results  differed  from 
those  of  the  General  Officers  who  had  a  mean  of  25.1  with  a 


TABLE  4-2 


CCZR  FREQUENCY  OF  SELECTION 


CCIR  SURVEY 

FREQUENCY  OF 

ITEMS 

RESPONSE 

1.  AREA  OF  OPERATIONSS  34 

2.  ASSETS  AVAILABLE  33 

3.  CQAMAND  MISSION  33 

4.  CONCEPT  OF  OPERATIONS  33 

5.  AVENUES  OF  APPROACH  (TIME/DISTANCE  FACTOR)  32 

6.  COMMAND  GUIDANCE  32 

7.  INTELLIGENCE  SUMMARY  32 

A.  TASK  ORGANIZATION  31 

9.  ENEMY  SITUATION  <TIME/DISTANCE  FACTOR)  30 

10.  ADJACENT  UNIT  SITUATION  27 

11.  ASSESSMENT  27 

12.  KEY  TERRAIN  27 

13.  AXIS  OF  ADVANCE  INFORMATION  26 

14.  ENEMY  MISS::ON  26 

15.  RADIATION  DOSE  STATUS  23 

16.  CRITICAL  SITUATION  ALERT  21 

17.  FRIENDLY  UNIT  21 

la.  RELEASE  POLICY  < NUCLEAR)  21 

19.  FRIENDLY  ACTIVITY  20 

20 .  ENEMY  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  18 

21.  ENEMY  AIRCRAFT  16 

22.  BATTLEFIELD  GEOMETRY  15 

23.  TARGET  CRITERIA  13 

24.  COMMAND  CONTROLLED  ITEMS  11 


standard  dsviation  of  10. S.  Ths  largsr  aaan  and  standard 
dsvlation  of  ths  Gsnsral  Offlcsrs  Is  a  rssult  of  ths 
inclusion  of  sddltional  Information  slsaanta.  Ths  nuabsr  of 
information  slsaanta  aslsctsd  by  ths  Gsnsral  Offlcsrs  had  a 
rangs  of  7  to  38  as  oppossd  to  a  rangs  of  10  to  24  for  ths 
CGSC  offlcsrs.  Rsaaoha  for  ths  Inclusion  of  additional 
information  itsms  by  ths  Gsnsral  Offlcsrs  as  oppossd  to  ths 
CGSC  studsnts  nay  bs  dus  to  ona  or  mors  of  ths  following: 

1.  Ths  Gsnsral  Officers  were  more  familiar  with  the 
information  elements  and  added  additional 
requirements . 

2.  Ths  General  Officers  felt  they  needed  more 
information. 

3.  The  CGSC  students  felt  more  inclined  to  evaluate 
these  information  elements  provided  as  opposed 
to  adding  additional  Information  elements. 

4.  As  staff  officers*  the  CGSC  students  felt 
obligated  to  limit  the  amount  of  information 
provided  to  ths  Commander. 

STATISTICAL  TESTING 

In  that  ths  number  of  survey  respondents  (sample 
size)  was  only  representative  of  ths  total  CGSC  class 
(population)*  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  statistical 
testing  to  dstsrains  if  there  was  a  dependence  between  the 
type  of  responses  and  ths  population.  A  chi-squared  test 
was  used  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  observed  frequency 
of  selection  of  a  CCIR  by  a  particular  gi'oup  and  the  total 
frequency  of  selection  by  all  respondents*  i.e.*  CA  versus 
all  of  the  student  responses*  CS  versus  all  of  the  student 
responses  and  CSS  versus  all  of  the  student  responses.  Two 
assumptions  were  made  incident  to  this  chi -squared  test. 
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a.  Th«  saapl*  Is  a  siapls  random  one  from  the 
population.  This  was  accomplished  by  selection  of  CGSC 
survey  participants  without  regard  to  branch  or  experience. 

b.  The  sample  size  is  reasonably  large.  The  sample 
size  was  36.  This  may  not  appear  to  be  large  yet  the 
fact  that  3S  people  responded  indicates  that  the  additional 
response  would  not  hsve  significantly  affected  the  outcome. 
The  high  response  rate  helped  to  reduce  the  chance  of  a  bias 
in  the  response  and  suggested  that  the  sample  was 
representative  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  To  determine 
if  a  bias  existed,  it  was  necessary  to  analyze  the  sample 
size. 

The  sample  size  was  'not  statistically  determined 
ahead  of  time.  At  the  time  the  survey  was  initiated,  it  was 
determined  that  one  out  of  22  sections  of  CGSC  students 
would  provide  a  fair  representation  of  the  population  as  a 
whole.  To  determine  if  this  sample  size  was  in  fact 
sufficient,  an  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  a 
confidence  interval  for  this  population  size.  This  was 
achieved  by  taking  the  given  sample  size  and  developing  a 
confidence  interval.  The  following  equation  wais  used  for 

CZ(i-x/2)T  p(i-p) 

Ll 


this  analysis: 


where 


n  =  sample  size 

2(1  -  x/2>  >  is  the  standard  normal  value 
corresponding  to  the  specified  confidence 
coefficient 

h  >  the  half  wxdth  of  the  confidence 
Interval 

p  =  proportion  of  staff  officers  with 
similar  background  who  would  have  provided 
similar  responses  to  the  survey. 

For  the'  purpose  of  this  analysis,  it  was  assumed  that 

because  all  CCSC  students  had  received  similar  instruction 

in  tactics  and  staff  operations,  that  p  would  be  relatively 

high.  A  value  of  p  >  .95  was  used,  which  means  that  95 

percent  of  all  CGSC  officers  have  had  the  same  amount  of 

instruction  in  tactics  and  staff  operations.  Using  a 

two-sided  confidence  interval  of  95  percent,  the  value  of  n 

equaled  31.  Since  the  sample  size  was  36,  it  can  be 


inferred  with  a  95  percent  level  of  confidence  that  of  the 


population  had  similar  training. 

In  conducting  the  chi-squared  test,  the  null 


hypothesis  was  that  the  survey  response 
the  survey  population.  Using  the  equa..ion 
where: 


is 


independent  of 

(K-fO 

n-i  • — ; - 


X2  *  Chi-squared 

fi  -  Observed  frequency  )the  actual  number  of 
times  a  CCIR  item  was  selected  by  each  of  the 
three  components:  e.g.,  CCIR  #1  could  havo 
been  selected  5  times  by  the  CA,  7  times  by  the 
CS,  and  3  times  by  the  CSS.  The  values  5,  7. 
and  3  would  then  represent  the  observed 
frequency  for  CA,  CS  and  CSS  respectively) . 

Fi  =  Expected  frequency  (The  average  number  of 
times  that  a  CCIR  is  selected  for  all  survey 
participants:  e.g.,  for  the  above  example  the 
average  would  be  (5»7*3>/3  which  equals  5. 
therefore,  F=5)  In  this  analysis,  i  -  3. 
i  -  the  number  of  components. 


The  calculated  chx-aquared  value  for  the  three 
coaponents  (CA.  CS.  CSS)  versus  each  CCIR  element  was 
16.78183.  This  number  was  compared  to  the  chi-squared  table 
using  46  degrees  of  freedom.  < degrees  of  freedom  equals  the 
number  of  CCIR  items  minus  one  times  the  number  of 
components  minus  e.g.,  (24-1)  (3-i)  =  46).  For  46  degrees 
of  freedom,  the  smallest  chi-squared  value  was  2S.08.  Since 
the  calculated  chi-square  was  less  than  25.08  the  inference 
Ls  that  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  conclude  that 
there  is  a  dependence  between  the  CCIR  element  and  survey 
respondent.  Therefore.  the  CCIR  selection  rate  among  the 
three  components  should  be  relatively  similar.  This  will  be 
investigated  in  the  next  section,  where  the  actual  responses 
are  evaluated  and  any  differences  explained. 


Survav  Results  bv  Component.  ---  CoMbat  Araa  <CA> ,  Combat 
Support  (CS>  and  Coabat  Sarvlca  Support  (CSS) . 


Thia  aaction  looka  at  tha  raaponaaa  of  tha  varioua 
branchaa  by  coaponant  to  detaralne  If  thare  exlata  a 
dXffaranca  in  attltuda  among  thaaa  throe  groupa  aa  to  what 
ia  important  to  tha  Commandar.  Branchaa  wora  analysed  by 
Coaponant  aa  ahown  in  TABLE  4-1.  TABLE  4-3  ahowa  tha 
fraguancy  of  aalactlon  for  aach  of  tha  24  CCIR  alementa  by 
Coaponant . 

To  furthar  invaatigata  tha  valua  of  aach  of  the  24 
CCIR  alementa,  each  one  waa  categorized  according  to  ita 
aalactlon  rate  by  raaponaa  by  coaponant:  a. g.,  if  all  10 
combat  araa  raapondanta  aalactad  CCIR  number  1 ,  than  ita 
aalactlon  rata  would  be  lOOk;  if  5  out  of  tha  10  aalactad 
it,  than  the  aalactlon  rata  would  be  SOX.  Tha  categories  ‘ 
developed  corraapondad  to  tha  following  aalactlon  rataa: 

-  Category  1  -  CCIR  alaaant  waa  aalactad  by  lOOX  of 
raapondanta. 

-  Category  2  -  CCIR  alaaant  waa  aalactad  by  90-99X 
of  tha  raapondanta. 

-  Category  3  -  CCIR  alaaant  waa  aalactad  by  80-fi9x 
of  the  raapondanta. 

-  Category  4  -  CCIR  aleaant  waa  aelactad  by  70-79X 
of  tha  raapondanta. 

-  Category  5  -  CCIA  alaaant  waa  aalactad  by  60-69X 
of  tha  raapondanta. 

-  Category  6  -  CCIR  alaaant  waa  aalactad  by  laaa 
than  BOX  of  tha  raapondanta. 
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TABLE  4-3 


FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSE 


CCIR  SURVEY  ITEM 

ca 

FREQ 

(lO) 

% 

cs 

FREQ 

(19) 

CSS 

FREQ 

(10) 

X 

X. 

ADJACENT  UNIT  SITUATION 

•  9 

.9 

14 

.93 

4 

.4 

2. 

AREA  OP  OPERATIONS 

10 

1.0 

19 

1.0 

9 

.9 

3. 

ASSESSENENT 

7 

.7 

11 

.73 

9 

.9 

4. 

ASSETS  AVAILABLE 

10 

1.0 

14 

.93 

9 

.9 

S. 

AVENUES  OF  APPROACH 
(TINE/OISTANCS  FACTOR) 

9  ' 

.9 

14 

.93 

9 

.9, 

ft. 

AXIS  OF  ADVANCE  INFORMATION 

ft 

.ft 

13 

.07 

7 

.7 

7. 

BATTLEFIELD  GEOMETRY 

9 

.9 

ft 

.93 

2 

.a 

B. 

COMMAND  MISSION 

10 

o 

« 

14 

.93 

9 

.9 

9. 

eOMHAMD  GUIDANCE 

« 

.ft 

14 

.93 

10 

1.0 

10. 

COMMAND  CONTROLLED  ITEMS 

9 

.9 

3 

.20 

3 

.3 

11. 

CONCEPT  or  OPERATIONS 

10 

1.0 

14 

.93 

9 

.9 

12. 

CRITICAL  SITUATION  ALERT 

4 

.4 

10 

.ft7 

7 

.7 

13. 

EMENT  AIRCRAFT 

9 

.9 

9 

.ftO 

a 

.a 

14. 

EMENT  MISSION 

.  9 

.9 

10 

7 

.7 

19. 

EMENT  SITUATION 
<T2HS/0ISTANCS  FACTOR) 

10 

1.0 

.'ft7 

7 

.7 

1ft. 

ENEMY  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

7 

.7 

9 

.ftO 

a 

.a 

17. 

PRIEMOLT  ACTIVITY 

ft 

.ft 

ft 

.93 

ft 

.ft 

IB.  ' 

FRIENDLY  UNIT 

ft 

.ft 

9 

.ftO 

4 

.4 

19. 

INTELLIGENCE  SUMMAMY 

ft 

.ft 

,14 

.93 

10 

1.0 

20. 

MET  TERLAIM 

ft 

.ft 

11 

.73 

9 

.9 

21. 

RADIATION  DOSE  STATUS 

7 

.7 

10 

.ft7 

9 

,9 

22. 

RELEASE  POLICY  (NUCLEAR) 

•  9  ' 

.9 

9 

.60 

7- 

.7 

23. 

TARGET  CRITERIA 

9 

'  .9 

6 

.40 

a 

.2 

24. 

TASK  organization 

10 

1.0 

12 

.ftO 

.ft 

.ft 

X2  >  1B.7B:  4ft  ftE;  p<.001 
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COMBAT  ARMS 


Th«  distribution  of  CCIR  Iteas  selected  by  the 
Coebat  Area  reapondenta  are  ahown  in  TABLE  4-4. 

TABLE  4-4 


CCIR 

SELECTION 

RATE  BY  CA 

CATEGORY 

SELECTION 

RATE 

CCIR  ITEMS 

1 

lOOX 

2,  4,  S,  11,  15,  24 

2 

90-993r 

1,  14 

3 

dO-d9X 

9,  la,  19,  20 

4 

70-79* 

U) 

K> 

'  5 

60-69* 

6,  17 

6 

59*  and 

below 

7,  10,  12,  13,  22,  23 

Of  the  24  CCIP  eleaants,  16  or  67x  were  selected  as  critical 
Bore  than  70X  of  the  time.  Of  those  selected  as  critical 
less  than  60X  of  the  tise,  two  involved  inforsstion  which 
can  be  readily  displayed  in  a  graphical  format  for  the 
coBsander  --  Axis  of  Advance  Inforaaticn  <6> »  and 
Battlefield  Geometry  (7)  —  and  are  not  constantly  required 
by  the  cosBander.  Both  are  somewhat  fixed  and  coincide  with 
the  Bissicn  and  coaaandera  concept  of  the  operation. 

Item  number  10,  Command  Controlled  Items,  is  a 
logistical  report  and  can  be  maintained  by  the  logisticians 
and  be  availablv'^  on  a  query  basis  by  the  commander. 

Item  number  12,  Critical  Situation  Alert,  is  similar 
to  a  spot  report  or  situation  report.  These  reiNorts  ere 
provided  constantly  by  subordinate  units  and  constantly 


change  the  force  coanandera  report.  Once  the  unit  report  is 
updated,  baaed  on  the  aubordinate  report.  It  can  then  be 
dlaplayed  aa  a  graphical  diaplay  and  ia  eaally  available  to 
the  commander.  If  the  altuatlon  warranta,  the  commander  can 
query  hla  ataff  to  produce  the  detalla  that  went  Into 
eatabllahlng  the  unit  altuatlon  report. 

Item  number  13,  Enemy  Aircraft,  ia  normally  tracked 
and  maintained  by  the  Air  Force.  Since  the  Force  Commander 
cannot  readily  Influence  the  allocation  of  counter-air 
aaaeta  nor  dhange  the  Air  Defenae  Alert  atatua,  thla 
Information  la  not  critical  to  hla  immediate  declalon 
proceaa. 

Item  number  17,  Friendly  Actlvltea,  much  like  Itema 
number  6,  7,  and  12,  can  be  graphically  dlaplayed  end  ahould 
be  available  on  a  query  baaia  by  the  commander. 

Ztema  number  22,  Releaae  Policy  (Nuclear),  and 
number  23  (Target  Criteria),  are  both  related  to  the 
employment  of  nuclear  weapona.  Theae  Itema  of  Information 
would  not  be  critical  to  the  commander  until  releaae  policy 
had  been  granted,  at  which  time  he  final Izea  the  plana  for 
their  execution.  Up  until  releaae  haa  been  granted,  the 
ataff  will  have  the  neceaaary  nuclear  releaae  Information 
required  by  the  commander. 


COMBAT  SUPP0R1 


Diatrlbutlon  of  number  of  Itema  eeleted  by  the 


Combat  Support  reapondenta  are 
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TABLE  4-5 


CCIR  SELECTION 

RATE  BY  CS 

CATEGORY 

SELECTION  RATE 

CCIR  ITEMS 

1 

lOOZ 

2 

2 

90-99X 

1,  4,  5,  8,  9,  11,  19 

3 

ao-89x 

6,  15,  17,  24 

4 

70-79X 

3,  20 

5 

60-69X 

12,  13,  14,  18,  18,  21, 

6 

S9x  and  below 

7,  10,  23 

The  Combat 

Arms  respondents 

recommended  six  lOOx  of 

time.  The  Combat  Support  respondents  only  recommended  one 
lOOX  of  the  time. 

A  chi-square  of  7.97  with  23  degrees  of  freedom 
indicated  that  the  results  between  the  CA  and  CSS 
respondents  were  not  significantly  different.  However', 
minor  differences  which  did  exist  are  analyzed  and 
explained. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  only  those 
information  elements  which  differed  by  more  than  one 
category  between  components  were  investigated.  Between  the 
Combat  Arms  and  Combat  Support,  the  following  ma3or  changes 


occurred: 


TABLE  4-6 


CA  VS  CS 
CAIEGORY 


CCIR 

CA 

CS 

CHANGE 

6  (Axis  of  Advance) 

5 

3 

♦  2 

15  (Enemy  Situation 

Tlme/Oistance  Factor) 

1 

3 

-2 

24  (Task  Org) 

1 

3 

-2 

14  (Enemy  Mission) 

2 

5 

-3 

18  (Friendly  Unit) 

3 

5 

-2 

x2  >  7.97;  23df;  p  <  .001 

Froii  tha  Combat.  Arms  to  the  CS  only  one  CCIR 
Increased  In  ImpoTtance  and  four  decreased.  Those  that 
decreased  are  all  related  to  the  mission  and  would  seem  as 
more  important  to  a  combat  arms  staff  officer  than  to  a 
combat  support  staff  officer.  The  difference  between  the 
two  components  is,  therefore,  seen  as  resulting  out  of 
parachoalism  in  that  the  combat  arms  officer  is  often 
responsible  for  the  development  of.  the  maneuver  portion  of 
an  operatlo.i  plan  which  achieves  the  mission.  Although  the 
combat  support  staff  officer  also  assists  in  the  development 
of  the  maneuver  portion  of  an  operation  plan,  his  ma^or 
emphasis  is  in  the  development  of  his  particular  support 
annex.  He  is  therefore  more  concerned  with  information 
oriented  towards  his  particular  area  than  the  overall 
mission. 
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TABLE  4-7 

CCIR  SELECTION  RATE  BY  CSS 


CATEGORY 

SELECTION  RATE 

CCIR  ITEMS 

1 

lOOX 

9, 

19 

2 

90-99X 

2, 

3,  4,  5,  a,  11,  20 

3 

80-89X 

24 

4 

70-79X 

s. 

12,  14,  IS,  22 

5 

G0-G9X 

17 

G 

59X  and  below 

1» 

7,  10,  13,  IG,  18, 

The  coaparlaon  of  CA'  veraua  CSS  revealed  a  chi.-square  > 
13.77  with  23  degrees  of  Freedom »  arid  CS  versus  CSS  revealed 
a  chl-aquari  •  11.82  with  23  degrees  of  freedom.  Both  of 
these  results  iiidicate  that  there  was  sufficient  statistical 
evidence  to  discern  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
CA  and  CS  versus  CSS.  The  reasons  for  these  differences 
will  be  analyzed  below. 

When  comparing  the  CA  to  the  CSS,  we  find  that  10 
out  of  the  24  CCIR  items  differ  by  two  or  more  categories: 


TABLE  4-8 
CA  VERSUS  CSS 


CATEGORY 

CCIR  COMBAT  ARMS  CS  CHANGE 

3  (Assessment)  4  2  <^2 


9  (Command  Guidance)  3  1  *2 


12  (Critical  Situation 
Alert) 


♦  2 


G 


4 


CATEGORY 


CCIR 

COMBAT  ARMS 

CS 

CHANGE 

14  (Eneay  Mission) 

2 

4 

-2 

1&  (Eneay  Weapons 
Systaas) 

4 

8 

-2 

18  (Friendly  Unit) 

3 

8 

-2 

IS  (Intelligence 
Suaaary) 

3 

1 

*2 

21  (Radiation  Dose) 

■  4 

8 

-2 

22  (Release  Policy) 

6 

4 

♦  2 

24  (Task  Organization) 

1 

3 

-2 

X2  «  13.77;  23df;  p<.l 

Of  th«a«  10,  9  Incraasad  in  iaportanc*  and  9  dacraasad  In 
laportanca.  Thosa  that  dacraasad  in  laportanca  had  to  do 
with  tha  currant  situation  and  tha  conduct  of  tha  battla. 
Thosa  which  incraasad  in  laportanca  wara  priaarily  concarnad 
with  coaaand  guidanca  and  longar  tara  planning.  Thasa 
rasulta  support  fully  tha  aisaions  of  tha  two  coaponants  in 
tha  battlafiald.  CA  parsonnal  ara  concarnad  initially  with 
davaloping  a  plan  or  ordar  and  onca  tha  battla  bagina,  that 
inforaation  which  is  critical  to  kaaplng  tha  plan  currant. 
The  CSS  coaponants,  on  the  other  hand,  ara  constantly 
looking  forward  in  tlaa  and  are  concarnad  with  tha  planning 
and  support  required  to  conduct  future  operations. 
Therefore,  their  views  on  what  inforaation  is  critical  will 


b«  influencad  by  thair  parcaivad  contribution  to  tha  ovarall 
battla  and  can  ba  axpacted  to  ba  aoaawhat  diffarant. 


Tha  coapariaon  batwaan  tha  CS  varaua  CSS  ravaalad 


that  fiva  out  of 

tha 

24 

CCIR 

itaaa 

dif farad  by 

two  or 

a 

u 

0 

m 

catagor iaa: 

’ 

CS 

TABLE  4-9 
VERSUS  CSS 

CATEGORY 

eciR 

CS 

CSS 

CHANGE 

1  (Ad^acant  Unit 
Situation) 

2 

6 

-4 

4 

2 

♦2 

16  (Enaay  Waapon 

Syataaa) 

2 

6 

♦4 

17  (Friandly  Activity 

) 

3 

5 

-2 

20  (Kay  Tarrain) 

4 

2 

-2 

«  11. B2:  23df: 

P<.0S 

Again  tha  rationala 

for 

diffaranca 

is  tha  ssaa  as 

that 

batwaan  CA  and  CSS.  Howavar.  it  ia  intarasting  to  nota  that 
of  tha  fiva  changaa,  two  wara  raducad  in  laportanca  by  4 
cata9oriaa.  Both  had  to  do  with  locationa  of  untta  or 
waapon  ayataaa  on  tha  ground.  Thia  can  ba  axplainad  aa  a 
function  of  coaponant  alaaion.  CS  augaanta  tha  eoabat  powar 
of  tha  forca  coaaandar  by  poaltioning  aaaata  In  locationa 
from  which  thay  can  baat  Influanca  tha  outcoaa  of  tha 
battla.  CSS  prbvida  aupport  froa  araaa  which  ara  aoat 
conduciva  to  aaintaining  and  aupporting  continuoua  and 
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•fflcittnt  oparatlona.  la  therefore  of  more  laportance  to 
the  CS  coBponent  to  know  his  location  relative  to  the 
battle,  and  the  CSS  component  to  know  his  location  relative 
to  the  type  support  required. 

In  deteralnlng  which  CCIRs  were  critical,  a  weight 
was  applied  to  each  category  corresponding  to  the  category 
nuaber:  e.g.,  category  1  >  1,  category  2  ■  2... category  6  * 

6.  The  saae  weighting  factor  was  applied  to  all  three 
eoaponents  so  that  none  would  have  an  advantage.  After 
applying  the  weighting  factor,  the  values  were  suaaed  serosa 
for  each  CCIR  according  to  the  following  formula: 

X  •  «c  ♦  Wes  ♦  wess 

WHERE:  X  •  TOTAL  WEIGHTED  VALUE 

Wc  -  WEIGHT  FOR  COHBAT  ARMS 

Wes  -WEIGHT  FOR  COMBAT  SUPPORT 
Wess  ■  WEIGHT  FOR  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT 
The  BsxlauB  score  which  a  CCIR  could  receive  was  IS 
<Category  6  for  ell  three  components}  and  the  minimum  score 
was  3  (Category  1 , f or  all  three  components).  A  score  of  3-7 
was  considered  as  critical.  Seven  was  selKted  es  the  urp«r 
boundary  because  any  value  larger  than  7  would  allow  a  CClR 
to  oe  considered  as  critical  when  It  wee  In  fact  selected  es 
a  category  S  (G0-S9X)  by  at  least  one  of  the  components.  A 
score  of  S-14  Indicated  that  the  CCIR  was  necessary  but  not 
critical.  A  score  of  lS-18  Indicated  that  the  CCIR  Is  not 
necessary.  TABLE  4-10  shows  the  values  produced  by  the 
weighting  process. 
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T*»LI  4-10 

OflCNTlMC  APPLICATION 

CATECONT 


CC IS  SURVEY  ITEM 

COnOAT  AIIII9 

CS 

In 

ADJACENT  UNIT  SITUATION 

3 

2. 

AREA  OP  OPERATIONS 

3. 

assessenent 

4 

4. 

assets  availasle 

S. 

AVENUES  OP  APPROACH 
ITINE/OISTANCE  FACTORI 

3 

4. 

AXIS  OP  ADVANCE  IHPORRATION 

* 

7. 

EATTLfPIEU)  CEOHETRT 

4 

4. 

CONNAHO  NISSION 

1 

9. 

CORNANO  CUIDANCE 

3 

10. 

eOHRANO  COSTROIXID  ITERS 

4 

11. 

CONCEPT  OP  OPERATIONS 

12. 

CRITICAL  SITUATION  ALERT 

4 

13* 

ENERT  AIRCRAPT 

4 

14. 

ENBRT  NISSION 

19. 

BRENT  SITUATION 
(TIRE/OISTANCE  pactor> 

1 

14. 

ENERT  MEAPONS  STSTPNS 

4 

3 

17. 

PRIENOLT  ACTIVITY 

9 

10. 

PRIENDLT  UNIT 

19. 

INTELLICENCE  SURRART 

3 

30. 

RET  TERRAIN 

3 

31. 

RADIATION  DOSE  STATUS 

4 

32. 

release  POLICY  < NUCLEAR) 

9 

23. 

TARCET  CRITERIA 

34. 

TASR  ORCANtZATION 

CSS 


Results  of  Analvaia 


Of  the  24  CCIR  evaluated,  eight  were  determined  to 
be  critical  to  the  commander  and  seven  were  determined  as 
not  necessary  <aee  TABLE  4-11).  The  scoring  parameters 
could  have  been  altered.  If  the  not  necessary  range  were 
increased  by  one  from  IS-ld  to  14-lS.  only  one  additional 
item  would  been  determined  as  not  necessary.  However,  if 
the  range  had  been  decreased  by  one,  from  15- IB  to  16- IS, 
then  three  of  the  seven  CCIR  determined  to  be  not  needed 
could  have  been  eliminated.  However.  the  author  feels  that 
the  analysis  is  valid  and  the  ranges  are  appropriate. 
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TABLt  4-11 


CCl*  SURVtT  ITEM 


MICHTtO  VALUE 


AOJACEMT  UKIT  SITUATION 
ANEA  or  OPENATIOHS 

assesschcht 

ASSETS  AVAILAELI 

AVENUCS  or  APPMACH 

<TlME/t)ISTAHCE  PACTOR) 

Alls  OP  ADVANCE  INrORNATlON 


EATTLEPIELO  SEOHETRV 


■or  aEsoco 


CORNANO  NISSION 
CONRANO  GUIDANCE 


CONNAND  CONTROLLED  ITERS 


ROT  REEDED 


CONCEPT  or  OPERATIONS 


CRITICAL  SITUATION  ALERT 
ENSNV  AIRCRAPT 


ROT  REEDED 
NOT  RESOED 


ENENT  MISSION 

ERENV  SITUATION 
<TIRS/0ISTaNCS  PACTOR) 

ERERT  WEAPONS  3TSTERS 

PRIENOLT  ACTIVITT 

PRIENOLT  UNIT 

INTELLIGENCS  SURNART 


NET  TERRAIN 


RADIATION  DOSE  STATUS 


■or  RECDED 


RELEASE  POLICT  (NUCLEAR) 


TARGET  CRITERIA 


NOT  REEDED 


TASC  ORGANIZATION 


ENDNOTES 


1  U.S.  Aray,  FM  101-5-1.  Operational  Taras 
and  Graohica  <1960):  p.  126. 

2  In  tha  contaxt  of  this  atudy,  Coabat  Aras 
(CA)  appllas  to  coabat  aanauvar  forcaa  which  uaa  flra  and 
aovaaant  to  angaga  tha  anaay  with  diract  flra  waapona 
<Araor,  Infantry,  Aviation  <attack  hollcoptar > > . 

Coabat  Support  (CS)  appllaa  to  thoaa  alaaanta  which 
provlda  flra  aupport  and  oparatlonal  aaalatanca  to  coabat 
alaaanta.  <Artlllary,  Air  Dafanaa,  Aviation  (laaa  Attack 
Halicoptar),  Enginaar.  Signal,  and  Elactrohlc  Warfara) . 

Coabat  Sarvica  Support  (CSS)  appllas  to  thoaa 
alaaanta  which  provlda  adalnlstratlva  and  logistic  aupport 
to  sustain  coabat  forcaa.  (Adjutant  Ganaral,  Flnanea, 
Hadieal  Sarvica,  Ordnanca,  Quartaraastar ,  and 
Transportation). 
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CHAPTER  5 

A  COMMAHOER'S  PERSPECTIVE 

This  chapter  in  contraat  to  Chapter  4  looka  at 
Infornation  froa  the  coaaander'a  perapective.  The  baala  of 
thia  chapter  iai  the  CCIR  Survey  aheet  uaed  by  the  CGSC 
atudenta  In  Chapter  4.  In  September  1984.  It  waa  aent  out 
to  28  general  offlcera  who  were  currently  aerving  aa  a  Corpa 
or  Divlalon  Coaaander.  or  Coaaandant  of  a  TRADOC  achool  and 
center.  Twenty  five  out  of  the  26  general  offlcera 
eoapleted  the  aurveya.  A  liat  of  the  reapondenta  ia  at 
Appendix  C. 

of  Survey 

The  aurvey  waa  aent  out  by  the  Coabined  Araa  Coabat 
Developaent  Activity  in  early  September  1984.  The  purpoae 
of  the  aurvey  waa  to  query  coaaandera,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Arsy  in  an  attempt  to 
Identify  the  minimum  eaaential  information  '  requireaenta 
which  a  commander  needa  for  hia  deciaicn-making  proceaa. 
The  reaulta  of  the  aurvey  ere  to  imerve  ea  a  baaia  for 
development  of  automated  deciaion  aida  to  aaaiat  the  field 
commander  in  hia  deciaion  making  proceaa.^  A  copy  of 
the  aurvey  ia  at  Appendix  B.  The  aurvey  waa  followed  up 
by  e  workahop  in  December  1984.  to  evaluate  the  reaulta  of 


v.v 
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the  survey.  Four  current  Division  Cosssnders  end  MG 
Wishart,  CACDA,  attended  ^he  workshop.  The  results  of  the 
workshop  were  not  critical  to  this  study  and  therefore  were 
hot  Included.  Workshop  results  can  be  found  In  a  report 
titled  ’’Division  Cossandera  Critical  Information 
Requlresenta  <CCIR),”  published  by  the  Combined  Arms  Center, 
Ft  Leavenworth. 

DemocraDhica  of  Reapondenta 

TABLE  5-1  shows  the  distribution  of  responoanta  by 
location  and  aaalgnment.  Of  the  25  respondents,  eight  wera 
OCONUS  and  17  were  CONUS.  Six  out  of  the  25  were  School 
Commandants,  15  were  Division  Commanders,  and  4  were  Corps 
Commanders.  The  survey  response  rate  of  fi9X  suggests  that 
the  results  of  the  survey  are  representative  of  the  group  as 
a  whole. <2 

TABLE  5-1 

CCIR  SURVEY  RESPOHDEHTSS 


ISSICNHENIS 

LOCATION 

CONUS  OCONUS 

•TOTALS 

SCHOOL  COMMANDANTS 

6 

0 

6 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS 

9 

6 

IS 

CORPS  COMMANDERS 

2  ' 

2 

4 

TOTALS 

17 

8 

25 
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Survey  Results 


There  were  two  dlfferencee  between  the  responses  of 
General  Officers  and  the  CGSC  students.  The  first 
difference  was  that  the  former  elected  to  add  additional 
items  which  they  felt  were  crltlcsl  In  sddltlon  to  the  24 
presented  fox  evaluation.  The  CGSC  respondents  ss  s  whole, 
added  no  additional  critical  Items  snd  further  felt  a  need 
to  reduce  the  number  selected  ss  crltlcsl  ss  shown  In 
Chapter  4. 

The  second  difference  evaluated  was  the  ststistical 
difference  between  the  frequency  of  response  of  the  24  CCIR 
elements  among  the  two  survey  groups. 

A  chi-square  teat  between  the  General  Officers  snd 
CGSC  students  produced  a  chi-square  of  59.17  with  23  degrees 
of  freedom.  This  indicates  that  there  was  suffielert 
statistical  evidence  to  discern  that  a  significant 
difference  between  the  General  Officer  and  the  CGSC 
respondents  exists.  This  corresponds  to  the  difference  In 
direction  given  to  each  group  In  determining  their 
respective  response  --  General  Officers  conducted  thelTS 
from  a  Commanders  point  of  view;  the  CGSC  students  conducted 
theirs  from  u  staff  officers  perspective.  This  difference 
adds  statistical  credit  to  the  findings  of  this  study. 

Within  the  General  Officer,  a  second  chl-aquare  test 
was  conducted  to  determine  If  there  was  sufficient  reason  to 


suspect  that  a  difference  between  the  Dlv  CCs,  Corps  CGs, 


av 
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and  School  Commandants  existed.  The  result  of  this 
Investigation  revealed  a  chi-square  of  28. 5d  with  46  degrees 
of  freedom.  This  Implies  that  there  Is  sufficient 
statistical  evidence  to  discern  that  a  difference  between 
the  three  groups  of  General  Officers  exists.  Therefore,  we 
can  expect  to  find  a  dependence  between  each  General  Officer 
group  and  their  responses.  This  dependence  will  be  further 
investigated  and  explained. 

The  average  number  of  critical  Items  selected  by  the 
General  Officers  differed  according  to  assignment  as  shown 
In  TABLE  5-2.  The  division  commanders  had  the  moat 
consistent  results  with  a  mean  of  24.6  Items  selected  with 
a  standard  deviation  of  6.5.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Corps  Commanders  with  a  mean  of  22.2  and  standard  deviation 
of  13.0  and  the  School  Commandants  with  a  means  of  28.2  and 
standard  deviation  of  16.7.  The  differences  In  scores  may 
be  reflective  of  the  level  of  command  and  familiarity  with 
doctrine  and  the  changes  therein.  The  School  Commandants, 
often  being  close  to  changes  in  doctrine,  tended  to  be  more 
divergent  In  their  responses,  whereas,  field  commanders,  who 
must  apply  the  doctrine,  saw  the  need  for  a  more  limited  set 
of  Information  In  a  more  constrained  environment.  This 
suggests  a  greater  focusing  of  Information  for  decision 
making  by  Commanders  than  by  School  Commandants. 
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TABLE  5-2 


NUMBER  OF  ITEMS  IDENTIFIED  AS  CRITICAL 


ASSIGNMENT 

NUMBER 

MEAN 

SD 

RANGE 

SCHOOL  COMMANDANTS 

& 

28.2 

16.7 

7 

.58 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS 

14 

24. S 

6.5 

10 

.38 

CORPS  COMMANDERS 

4 

22.2 

13.0 

16 

.45 

TABLE  5-4 

shows  the  frequency  of 

selection 

of  the 

CCIR 

information  Items.  All  except  for 

#13  (enemy 

aircraft) 

and 

#20  <key 

terrain)  were  selected 

by  at  least  60x  of 

the 

School 

Commandants.  TABLE  5-3 

shows  the 

frequency 

of 

selection  by  the  School  Commandants. 


TABLE  5-3 

CCIR  SELECTION  RATE  BY  SCHOOL  COMMANDANTS 
CATEGORY  SELECTION  RATE  CCIR  ITEMS 


1 

lOOX 

5, 

8,  11,  24 

2 

90-99X 

0 

3 

80-89X 

1, 

2,  3,  4, 

6,  7,  9, 

15» 

16,  19, 

21 

4 

70-79X 

0 

5 

60-69X 

14, 

17,  18, 

22,  23 

6 

50-59X 

13, 

20 
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TAftLS  5-4 

riifioucRCY  or  ccxr  selected 


SCHOOL 

CORHANDANTS 

division 

CONHANDERS 

CORPS 

CONHANDERS 

ADJACENT  UNIT  SITUATION 

.83 

.93 

1.00 

AREA  or  OPERATIONS 

.83 

.79 

.50 

ASSESSENENT 

.83 

.50 

.50 

ASSETS  AVAILABLE 

1.00 

.93 

1.00 

AVENUES  OP  APPROACH 
(TXRE/OISTANCe  PACTOR) 

1.00 

.79 

.75 

AXIS  OF  ADVANCE  INPORHATION 

.83 

.57 

.50 

BATTLEFIELO  GEOHETRV 

.83 

.79 

l.OO 

CONRANO  RISSION 

1.00 

.93 

1.00 

CORNANO  GUIDANCE 

.83 

.93 

1.00 

CORNAND  CONTROLLED  ITERS 

.83 

.84 

.75 

CONCEPT  or  OPERATIONS 

1.00 

.93 

,75 

CRITICAL  SITUATION  ALERT 

.83 

.71 

,50 

ENEHY  AIRCRAFT 

.17 

.29 

.25 

ENENY  RISSION 

.87 

.71 

1,00 

ENERY  SITUATION 
<TlRi/01STANCE  FACTOR) 

.83 

.88 

1.00 

ENENY  WEAPONS  SYSTEHS 

.83 

.71 

.25 

FRIENDLY  ACTIVITY 

.87 

.79 

1.00 

FRIENDLY  UNIT 

.87 

.79 

1.00 

INTELLIGENCE  SUNHARY 

.83 

.84 

.  .90 

KEY  TERRAIN 

.17 

.43 

.25 

RADIATION  DOSE  STATUS 

.83 

.84 

.50 

RELEASE  POLICY  (NUCLEAR) 

.87 

.79 

.50 

TARGET  CRITERIA 

.87 

.57 

.50 

Task  organization 

1.00 

.93 

.75 

28. SS;  48df:  p<.025 
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Table  5-5  shows  t.he  frequency  of  seiecblon  for 
division  commanders. 

TABLE  5-5 

CCIR  SELECTION  RATE  BY  DIVISION  COMMANDERS 
CATEGORY  SELECTION  RATE  CCIR  ITEMS 

1  100  0 

2  90-99X  1,  4,  6,  9,  11,  24 

3  ao-a95<  15,  19 

4  70-795t  2,  5,  7,  12,  14,  16,  17, 

la,  22 

5  60-695«  10,  21 

6  59x  and  below  3,  6,  13,  20,  23 

The  Division  Commanders  rated  none  In  category  1,  and  5  in 
category  5.  Their  results  w&re  quite  similar  to  those  of 
the  School  Commandants  except  for  #3,  which  they  rated  in 
category  6  as  opposed  to  category  3  by  the  School 
Commandants.  This  may  be  caused  by  the  importance  which 
doctrine  places  on  assessment  of  the  enemy's  capabilities 
as  opposed  to  what  is  actually  available  in  the  field. 

The  selection  rate  for  the  Corps  Commander  is  at 
Table  5-6.  Since  there  were  only  four  Corps  Commanders 
participating,  the  frequency  of  selection  is  greatly  skewed 
to  those  categories  containing  a  multiple  of  25  --  1,  4,  6. 
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TABLE  5-6 


CCIR  SELECTION  RATE  BY  CORPS  COMMANDERS 

CATEGORY  SELECTION  RATE  CCIR  ITEMS 

1  1003<  1,  4,  1,  8,  9,  14,  IS,  17,  18 

2  90-99X  0 

3  80-89X  0 

4  70-795t  5,  10,  11,  24 

5  60-69*  0 

6  59  and  below  2,  3,  6,  12,  13,  16,  19,  20,  21, 

22,  23 


Because  of  this  skewing.  It  Is  difficult  to  compare  the 
Corps  Commander's  results  to  those  of  the  School  Commandants 
and  Division  Commanders.  However,  It  Is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  general  position  within  the  scale  --  top,  middle, 
low  --  for  the  majority  of  CCIR  elements  did  not  change 
considerably.  This  result  helps  to  solidify  the  Importance 
of  some  CCIR  elements,  --  5,  8,  9  --  over  others  --  13,  20, 
23.  This  result  also  adds  validity  to  those  CCIR  elements 
selected  as  critical  to  '  the  commander's  declalonrmaklng 
process. 


As  In  Chapter  4,  the  CCIR  elements  were  weighted  by 


respondent  and  grouped  according  to  category: 
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Using  the  same  scoring  method;  none  of  the  additional  Force 
Level  Information  Requirements  elements  which  were  hand 
written  in  by  the  respondents,  received  a  high  enough  score 
to  rate  even  as  necessary.  However,  one  item  --  Enemy 
Activity  (Location,  Time,  Type),  was  submitted  by  57X  of  the 
respondents.^  Two  items  --  Available  Supply  Rate  and 
Weather  Data  --  were  recommended  by  435J  of  the 
respondents.*^  And,  three  items  --  Order  of  Battle, 
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TAtLC  S-7 

COHPOSITC  WEIGHT  OF  CCl* 


CCIK  SURVEY  ITEM 

<llc> 

MCtCMT 

CORHANOANT 

WEIGHT 

DIV 

<wcc> 

WEIGHT 
CORPS  COR 

4T 

1. 

ADJACENT  un:t  situation 

3 

2 

4 

2. 

AREA  OF  OPERATIONS 

3 

'  4 

13 

3. 

ASSESSEHENT 

3 

6 

6 

19 

4. 

ASSETS  AVAILASLE 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3. 

AVENUES  OF  APPROACH 
(TIHE/OISTANCE  FACTOR) 

1 

4 

9 

AXIS  OF  advance  information 

3 

6 

4 

19 

7. 

■ATTLEFIELD  GEOMETRY 

3 

-  4 

I 

4 

a. 

COHHAMD  MISSION 

1 

2 

1 

4 

9. 

COMHANO  GUIDANCE 

3 

2 

4 

10. 

COMMAND  CONTROLLED  ITEr.S 

9 

4 

12 

11. 

CONCEPT  OF  OPERATIONS 

1 

2 

4 

7 

13. 

CRITICAL  SITUATION  ALERT 

3 

4 

13 

13. 

ENEMY  AIRCRAFT 

6  . 

6 

4 

16 

14. 

ENEMY  MISSION 

9 

'  4 

10 

19. 

ENEMY  SITUATIOIl 
<TINE/OISTANCE  FACTOR) 

3 

3 

7 

16. 

ENEMY  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

3 

4 

4 

13 

17. 

FRIENDLY  ACTIVITY 

9 

4 

1 

10 

16. 

FRIENDLY  UNIT 

9 

4 

1 

10 

19. 

INTELLIGENCE  SUMMARY 

3 

■» 

4 

12 

20. 

KEY  TERRAIN 

6 

.  6 

4 

14 

21. 

RADIATION  DOSE  STATUS 

3 

9 

14 

22. 

RELEASE  POLICY  c NUCLEAR) 

9 

4 

4 

19 

23. 

TARGET  CRITERIA 

9 

6 

4 

17 

24. 

TASK  ORGANIZATION 

X 

2 

7. 
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Situation  Report,  and  Battle  Loaea  (equipment)  --  were 
recommended  by  33X  of  the  reapondenta.^  All  si::  of 
theae  Itema  are  candidates  for  further  analyala  aa  to  their 
criticality  to  the  commander' a  declalon-maklng  proceaa. 
However,  In  that  none  of  them  received  a  weighted  acore  of 


14 

or  lower,  they  are 

not 

considered 

within  the 

methodology 

of 

this  paper  to 

be 

necessary 

to  the 

commander's 

decision-making  proceaa. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  la  a  list  of  minimum  Information  needs  which 
moat  commanders  feel  are  needed  l.i  the  decision  process.  The 
major  Information  elements  required  aa  Identified  in  TABLE 
5-7  are; 

Critical 

1.  Adjacent  Unit  Situation 
4.  Assets  Available 
d.  Command  Mission 
9.  Command  Guidance 
11.  Concept  of  Operations 
15.  Enemy  Situation 
24.  Task  Organization 
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3  The  factor  that  the  range  exceeds  the  upper 
bound  of  24  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  general 
officers  had  a  tendency  to  add  items  they  felt  were 
critical. 

6  Ridel,  p.  7. 

7  Ridel,  p.  7. 

3  Ridel,  p.  7. 
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CHAPTER  & 


Thla  chapter  aummarlzea  all  Information  elemanta 
determined  to  be  critical  in  (Chapters  3,  4,  and  5,  and 
compares  them  to  determine  if  any  patterns  exist.  Table  6-1 
shows  this  comparison.  To  simplify  the  table  and  accent  the 
critical  CCIR  Information  elements  as  opposed  to  those  not 
needed,  the  following  convention  was  used: 

YES  -  indicates  the  CCIR  itam  is  critical 
(Determined  as  necessary  by  the  commander  to  execute  AlrLand 
Pattle  Doctrine) 

NO  -  indicates  the  CCIR  items  is  not  needed  (Items 
which  are  not  constantly  required  by  the  commander  in  the 
exeuction  of  AirLand  Battle  Doctrine) 

BLANK  -  indicates  information  elements  where 
insufficient  evidence  existed  to  rate  them  as  a  YES  or  NO. 
ANALYSIS 

CCIR  item  #fi.  Command  Mission,  was  the  only  CCIR 
item  considered  critical  by  the  doctrinal  review  and  both  of 
the  surveys.  This  is  readily  understood  because  all 
planning,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  begins  with  a 
mission  statement.  The  mission  statement  constitutes 
paragraph  #1  of  the  staff  estimates  and  paragraph  #2  of  both 
OPLANS  and  OPORDS.  From  the  mission  statement,  tasks,  which 
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TAULt  4>1 

CfIXTXCAL  XMFORRAtlON  COMPARISON 


CCIR  SURVEY 

ITEMS 

CHAPTC4  3 
OOCT4XNAL 
SfiAACH 

CKAPTEIt  4 

ccsc 

SURVEY 

CHAPTER  S 
GO 

SURVEY 

1. 

MOJACENT  UNIT  SITUATION 

YES 

2. 

AREA  OF  OPERATIONS 

YES 

3. 

A3SESSEHENT 

4. 

ASSETS  AVAILAMLE 

YES 

YES 

3. 

AVENUES  OF  APPROACH 
<TINE/D1STAIICE  FACTOR)  ' 

YES 

4. 

AXIS  OF  ADVANCE  INFORMATION 

NO 

7. 

■attlefielo  CEONETRY 

NO 

4. 

COMMAND  MISSION 

Y£S 

YES 

YES 

9. 

COMMAND  guidance 

YES 

VES 

10. 

COMMAND  CONTROLLED  ITEMS 

NO 

11. 

CONCEPT  OF  OPERATIONS 

YES 

YES 

12. 

CRITICAL  SITUATION  ALERT 

NO 

13. 

EMERY  AIRCRAFT 

HO 

MO 

14. 

ENEMY  MISSION 

19. 

ENEMY  SITUATION 
(TINE/OISTANCE  FACTOR) 

YC3 

YES 

14. 

ENEMY  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

17. 

FRIENDLY  ACTIVITY 

vts 

14. 

FRIENDLY  UNIT 

19. 

INTELLIGENCE  SUMMARY 

' 

YES 

30. 

KEY  TERRAIN 

HO 

21. 

RADIATION  DOSF  STATUS 

NO 

22. 

RELEASE  POLICY  (NUCLEAR) 

■  NO 

MO  . 

23. 

TARGET  CRITERIA 

NO 

MO 

24. 

TASK  ORGANIZATION 

YES 

YES 
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are  essential  to  the  overall  succesr;  of  the  mission,  are 
identified.^  A  commander's  assets  are-  oriented  directly 
to  accomplishing  these  tasks.  It  is  in  support  of  the 
planning  and  directing  of  these  assets  that  all  other 
information  is  developed.  Therefore.  Command  Mission  is 
determined  to  be  the  most  critical  coii>mand  Information 
element. 

CCIR  items  #4  (Assets  Available),  #9  (Conmand 
Guidance) ,  #11  (Concept  of  the  Operations) ,  and  #24  (Task 
Organization),  were  determined  to  be  critical  by  both  the 
General  Officer  and  CGSC  survey.  On  close  inspection,  we 
can  see  that  #11  and  #24  are  distinct  parts  of  the  operation 
order,  which  in  itself  highlights  their  importance.  Number 
9,  Command  Guidance,  is  somewhat  related  to  #8,  Command 
Mission.  It  plays  an  ever  Increasing  role  in  AirLand  Battle 
doctrine,  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  fully  understand  the 
commano  mission  in  order  to  plan  battles  in  an  area  of 
interest  and  conduct  three  simultaneous  battles,  deep, 

close-in,  and  rear  in  tne  area  of  Influence. ^  CCIR  item 

•  • 

#4  is  critical  to  any  planning  operation,  and  is  not  limited 
to  3ust  tactical  operstions.  The  logistical  base  is 
constantly  updating  and  providing  the  commander  with 
information  on  thd  status  of  available  personnel  end 
equipment.  Without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  available 
assets,  a  commander  cannot  wargame  courses  of  action  and 
develop  a  sound  tactical  plan^. 
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CCIR  item  #15  (Enemy  Situation)  was  determined  to  be 
critical  by  the  doctrinal  review  and  the  General  Officer 
Survey.  Again  this  is  a  ma3or  paragraph  in  the  OPLAN  and 
OPORD  which  speaks  for  its  importance.  On  close  inspection, 
one  can  see  that  of  the  6  CCIR  items,  so  far  identified  as 
critical  4--  #Q  (Mission  Statement),  #11  (Concept  of  the 
Operation),  #15  (Enemy  Situation),  and  #  4  (Task 

Organization)  are  ma^or  parts  of  the  operation  plan  and 
operation  order. ^  Therefore,  there  should  be  little 
question  as  to  their  Importance  to  the  commander's  decision 
process.  The  remaining  two,  #4  (Assets  available)  and  #9 
(Command  guidance)  tell  what  the  commander  has  to  work  with 
and  the  general  guidance  as  to  how  he  should  employ  these 
assets  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  overall  battle  plan. 
Therefore,  they  are  both  essential  to  the  planning  process. 

The  following  CCIR  items  were  considered  to  be 
necessary  but  not  as  critical  as  those  already  discussed: 

#1,.  Adjacent  Unit  Situation  -  Soviet  doctrine  is  to 
attack  weak  points  or  gaps  and  maneuver  against  our  flank 
and  rear. 3  Natural  gaps  or  weak  points  occur  at  unit 
boundaries.  With  the  dynamic  nature  of  AirLand  Battle 
doctrine,  where  units  are  rapidly  moved  both  laterally  and 
in  depth  /across  the  entire  sector,  it  is  therefore  necessary 
that  a  commander  constantly  know  the  situation  on  his 
flanks  and  rear  to  protect  against  a  possible  enemy  attack. 
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#3  Assessment  <EW  &  OPSEC) .  Soviet  doctrine  directs 
that  Electronic  Warfare  be  Integral  to  all  combat 
operations.^  Their  ability  to  disrupt  communications 
and  restrict  command  an0  control  can  significantly  degrade 
combat  power.  This  Item  was  Identified  In  the  doctrinal 
review  and  was  not  considered  esentlal  via  either  of  the 
surveys.  Although  It  Is  important  to  the  planning  process. 
It  may  better  support  the  decision  process  by  being 
available  to  the  commander  In  a  query  rather  than  a  direct 
basis. 

*S  Axis  of  Approach.  This  Is  Important  In  the 
development  of  courses  of  action  and  la  usually  Identified 
by  the  G-2  when  developing  the  Intelligence  estimate. 7 
Again,  this  may  beat  serve  the  decision  process  by  being 

available  In  a  query  basis  or  perhaps  as  a  graphical 

portrayal  on  a  map. 

#17.  Friendly  Activity  -  This  Is  needed  by  the 
commander  when  accessing  the  Impact  that  planned  operations 
will  have  on  the  disposition  of  hla  fires  on  the 

battlefield.  Like  the  previous  one,  this  may  best  be 

presented  to  the  commanders  In  a  graphical  format. 

#19,  Intelligence  Summary  -  This  is  maintained  by 
the  G-2  and  changes  constantly  baaed  on  Intelligence  and 
collection  means.  The  commander  should  routinely  need  an 
appraisal  of  only  those  updates  which  will  affect  hla 


current  or  planned  operations. 
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In  addition  to  tha  24  CCIR  Items,  seven  others  were 
determined  as  necessary  based  on  the  doctrinal  review.  Of 
these  seven,  four  are  already  contained  In  the  Force  Level 
Information  Requirements  Plan  (FLIRP)  and  three  others 
resulted  as  a  direct  result  of  AlrLand  Battle  doctrine.  The 
four  already  contained  In  the  FLIRP  are: 

#32  Constraints. 

#63  Priority  of  support  to  combat  elements. 

#78  Supply  Shortages. 

#82  Terrain  (Approaches,  Critical  Concealment, 

Traff tcabillty) . 

One  can  look  at  all  four  of  these  and  see  their 
relation  to  logistics.  Information  on  each  of  these  is 
necesary  for  determining  combat  ratios  used  In  developing  a 
Course  of  Action.  They  are  not  needed  by  the  commander  on  a 
constant  basis,  but  should  be  available  on  an  Immediate 
query  basis. 

The  remaining  three  elements  of  Information  are  not 
FLIRP  items  are  resulted  from  the  doctrine  review  conducted 
in  Chapter  3.  They  are: 

High  Value  Targets  -  one  that  la  feasible  to  attack 
and  Causes  desirable  enemy  action.® 

Area  of  Influence  -  an  area  where  commanders  locate 
and  monitor  enemy  formations  which  can  effect  their  current 
operations.® 
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Area  of  Interest  -  Areas  extending  beyond  areas  of 
influence  r<nich  can  effect  a  commanders  operations  in  the 
near  future. Areas  of  Influence  and  interest  are 
necessary  because  they  contain  forces  which  help  decide  the 
direction  of  current  and  future  plans  and  operations. 

High  value  targets  dictate  the  creation  of  windows  of 
opportunity  through  which  commanders  synchronize  their 
combat  forces  in  order  to  achieve  a  favorable  combat  ratio. 

CONCLUSION 

The  elements  of  information  shown  in  TABLE  6-2,  were 
found  to  be  necessary  to  the  successful  execution  of  AirLand 
Battle  Doctrine. 
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TABLE  6-2 

BCCQHHEMDEO  CRITICAL  IMFORHATIOH  ITEMS 

ITEM  « 

FLIRP  TITLE 

27  Ceaaand  Hlaalon 

14  Aaaata  Avallabla 

2B  Coaaand  Culdanca 

30  Coneapt  o/  tha  Oparatlon 

•1  Taak-Or^aalaaLloa 

3  Adjaeant  Onlt  Situation 

17  Avanuaa  oE  Approach 

47  rnandly  Activity 

51  Intel llfonea  Survey 

32  Conatralnta 

S3  Priority  oE  Support  to  Coabat  Blasanta 

7S  Supply  Shorta^aa  by  Claaa 

52  Terrain  <Appreaehaa«  Critical  Coneaalaant, 
TrafElcablllty) 

-  Hlfh  Valua  Tarpata 

-  Araa  oE  Intaraat 

-  Araa  oE  InEluanca 


REQUIREMENT 

STATUS 

Heat  Critical 

Critical 

Critical 

Critical 

Critical 

Racaaaary 

Macaaaary 

Maeaaaary 

Macaaaary 

Macaaaary 

Maeaaaary 

Maeaaaary 

Maeaaaary 

Maeaaaary 

Maeaaaary 

Maeaaaary 

Maeaaaary 
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CHAPTER  7 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  thla  atudy  was  to  critically  examine 
Information  required  by  the  Force  Commander  and  determine  if 
a  minimal  subset  exists  which  has  application  for  the 
conduct  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine.  The  findings  Indicate 
there  is  strong  evidence  to  support  the  identification  of  a 
condensed  set  of  information  which  should  be  constantly 
available  to  the  commander.  This  information  is  primarily 
oriented  on  the  mlaalon,  the  nature  of  the  threat,  and 
available  assets. 

A  synergistic  result  of  this  study  was  the 
Identification  of  a  difference  in  attitude  among  the  various 
army  components  and  among  the  different  groups  of  general 
officers  as  to  what  information  is  required  for  the 
prosecution  of  battle.  Within  the  total  CGSC  population, 
there  was  no  significant  dependence  between  any  of  the  three 
surveyed  components  and  the  CCIR  items.  However,  when 
analyzed  separately,  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  infer 
that  perceptions  as  to  which  CCIR  items  ware  necessary 
differed  significantly  between  the  Combat  Service  Support 
(CSS)  and  the  Combat  Arms  <CA> /Combat  Support  <CS> 
components.  The  CSS  respondents  displayed  a  need  for 
information  on  which  long  term  planning  is  dependent.  The 
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CA  and  CS  reapondenta  Indicated  a  need  for  information  more 
critical  to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  battle  itaelf. 

A  aimilar  reault  aurfaced  from  the  analyaia  of  the 
general  officer  reapondenta.  The  difference  here  waa 
aignif leant  between  the  School  Commandanta  and  the  Diviaion 
and  Corpa  Commandera.  The  School  Commandanta  tended  towarda 
a  larger  aet  of  critical  information  than  did  the  Diviaion 
and  Corpa  Commandera.  Thia  difference  can  be  beat  explained 
aa  a  function  of  the  uae  of  thia  information.  The  School 
Commandanta,  aa  proponenta  for  doctrine  and.  in  aome  caaea, 
combat  development,  are  intimately  familiar  with  their 
reapectlVe  areaa  and  can  aee  a  ^uatifiable  need  for  more 
information.  The  Diviaion  and  Corpa  Cct^manriera.  aa  uaera  of 
information,  cannot  afford  to  get  flooded  with  leaa  critical 


information. 

They 

are  more 

prone  to  want  only 

that 

information 

which 

they 

can 

Immediately  uae  in 

the 

development 

of  a 

plan  or 

in 

the  actual  conduct  of 

the 

battle.  Therefore,  their  information  needa  are  reduced  ?>nd 
focuaed  on  operational  ac  oppoaed  to  logiatical  type 
information. 

The  laat.  and  probably  the  moat  expected  finding, 
waa  that  a  aignif leant  difference  exiata  between  the  CGSC 
atvident  and  general  officer  reapondenta.  The  C3SC 
reapondenta.  acting  aa  ataff  officera.  indicated  a  need  to 
provide  the  commander  a  very  i.lmited  aet  of  information  on  a 
continuing  baaia.  Thia  reinforcea  the  notion  that  ataff 
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officers  feel  the  need  to  protect  the  commander  from  being 
inundated  with  information  ao  that  he  can  focua  on  the 
conduct  of  the  battle.  This  notion  is  extremely  important 
and  will  be  greatly  accented  with  the  introduction  onto  the 
modern  battlefield  of  automation  for  the  collection, 
processing  and  transmitting  of  information.  With  the  speed 
and  powet'  of  automation,  a  commander  could  readily  be  so 
immersed  in  details  that  he  does  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
devote  to  the  prosecution  of  the  battle. 

Areas  for  Future  Study 

This  study,  focused  only  on  identifying  information 
which  is  critical  to  the  force  commander's  decision-making 
process.  The  results  at  TABLE  6-2,  Chapter  6,  represent  the 
ma^or  findings  of  this  study.  The  author  recognizes  that 
these  figures  do  not  represent  the  total  set  of  critical 
information  required  by  all  commanders  li«  all  types  of 
tactical  situations.  Rather,  they  represent  a  minimum 
critical  set  of  Information  which  should  be  provided  to  a 
commander  from  which  additional  Information  elements  can  be 
generated  or  to  which  others  may  be  added.  To  this  end,  the 
author  recommends  the  following  areas  for  further  study. 
1.  A  detailed  study  of  the  U.S.  vs  Soviet  decision-making 
process  to  determine  if  it  is  in  fact  possible  for  the  US 
commander  to  collect,  process,  and  use  information  to  cause 
the  enemy  to  react  to  our  plans  (proactive),  before  the 


enemy  causes  us  to  react  to  this  plans  (reactive).  This 
shoulii  be  Investigated  from  the  ,  perspective  of  how  well 
automated  generated  Information  utilizing  varying  degrees 
and  amount  of  Information  can  assist  In  this  process.  2.  A 
detailed  study  on  battlefield  decisions.  A  ma]or 
shortcoming  Identified  within  the  context  of  this  study  was 
the  fact  that  no  major  studies  have  been  conducted  on 
tactical  battlefield  decisions.  In  Chapter  2,  this  author 
tied,  battlefield  command  and  control  tasks  to  Information. 
However,  the  connection  between  this  Information  and  command 
decisions  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  and  could  not 
be  made.  To  develop  a  set  of  Information  critical  to 
combat,  one  must  first  understand  what  decisions  are  made, 
the  tasks  which  support  these  declslcns,  and  the  Information 
to  support  these  tasks.  This  paper  tied  Information  to 
tasks,  and  also  made  the  connection  between  Information  and 
the  control  of  assets.  A  study  aimed  at  identifying  and 
categorizing  battlefield  decisions  would  allow  the  gap 
between  tasks,  assets,  and  command  decisions  to  be  bridged 
and  further  support  the  development  of  an  automated  (Command 
and  Control  system. 
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APPENDIX  A.  COMMANDERS  CRITICAL  INFORMATION  NEEDS 


The  following  represent  the  Cosmsndera  83  key  information 
eleaenta  aa  found  In  the  Force  Level  Information 
Requirements  Plan  (FLIRP).  A  short  definition  of  each 
information  element  can  be  found  in  Annex  A  to  this 
appendix. 
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AIR  DEFENSE  SUPPRESSION  REQUIREMENT  (SEAD) 

AIRCRAFT  REPORT  (FRIENDLY) 

AIRFIELDS  (LOC,  TYPE,  CONDITION) 

AIRHEAD  LOCATION 
AIRSPACE  COORDINATION  AREA 
AIRSPACE  RESTRICTIONS 
AREA  OF  OPERATIONS 
ASSEMBLY  AREA  LOCATION 
ASSESSMENT  (EW  &  OPSEC) 

ASSETS  AVAILABLE  (OPERABLE  BY  TYPE) 

ARTILLERY  TARGET  REPORT 
AVAILABLE  SUPPLY  RATE  (RDS  BY  TYPE) 

AVENUES  OF  APPROACH  (DESCRIPTION  OF  EACH) 

AXIS  OF  ADVANCE  (DESCRIPTION) 

BASIC  LOAD  PERCENT  FILL  (BY  TYPE) 

BATTLE  LOSSES  (EQUIP) 

BATTLEFIELD  GEOMETRY  (BOUNDARIES) 

BOMB  DAMAGE  ASSESSMENT 
BRIDGES/FORDING  SITES 
BRIDGING  (LOC,  TYPE,  CONDITION) 

CALL  FOR  FIRE 
CASUALTY  REPORT 
CHECK  FIRS 
CMD  MSN 

CHD/G2  GUIDANCE  (EEI) 

COMMAND  CONTROLLED  ITEMS 
CONCEPT  (SCHEME  OF  MANEUVER) 

CONOPS  (MAIN,  TAC,  REAR) 

CONSTRAINTS  (BY  AREA  OR  RESOURCES) 

COORDINATING  INSTRUCTIONS 
CRITICAL  PERSONNEL  SHORTAGES  BY  MOS 
CRITICAL  SITUATION  ALERT 

CRITICAL  (KEY)  TERRAIN  (LOC/DESCRIPTION) 
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EEFI  FRIENDLY  VULNERABILITIES  (UNIT,  EQUIPMENT,  OPR) 
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*040  EN  AIRCRAFT 
*041  EN  MSN/OBJECTIVE 
*042  EN  SITUATION/ASSESSMENT 
*043  ENEMY  WEAPON  SYSTEMS 

044  ENGR  SPT  REQUIRED  <LOC,  TYPE  SPT  AND  EQUIPMENT) 

045  EW  TASKING 
046  FREE  TEXT 

*047  FRIENDLY  ACTIVITY  <ACTIONS,  TIME,  UNIT,  LOC) 

*048  FRIENDLY  UNIT  INFORMATION 
049  GRAPHIC  MESSAGE 
050  IMMEDIATE  ENGAGEMENT  TARGET 
•051  INTELLIGENCE  SUMMARY 
052  INTERFERENCE 

053  MINEFIELDS  (LOCA,  TYPE,  #  MINF J> 

054  MISSION  FIRED  REPORT 

055  MOVEMENT  TABLE  LISTING 

056  NBC  REPORT 

057  OBSTACLES/BARRIERS 

058  ORDER  OF  BATTLE 

059  PLANNED  TARGET 

060  POL  LOCATIONS 

061  PRIORITIES  FOR  ADA 

062  PRIORITY  OF  ISSUE 

063  PRIORITY  OF  SUPPORT  TO  COMBAT  ELEMENTS 
064  QUERY  AND  SRI 

*065  RADIATION  DOSE  STATUS  (DOSE  READINGS  BY  LOC  A  ACTV) 
066  RAILWAYS 

*067  RELEASE  POLICY  (AUTH  FOR  RELEASE  AND  RQMTS)  (NUCS) 
068  REPLACEMENT  PRIORITIES  (UNIT,  INDIVIDUAL) 

069  REPORT  REQUEST 

070  REQUIRED  SUPPLY  RATE  (RDS  BY  TYPE) 

071  ROADS  (LOC,  TYPE,  CONDITION) 

072  ROUTES  (CONDITIONS,  AVAILABILITY) 

073  SERIOUS  INCIDENTS  (DATE,  TINE,  LOC,  EVENT) 

074  SITUATION  REPORT  (SITREP) 

075  SORTIES  (#,  TYPE) 

076  SPECIAL  0PN3  (COUNTERSURV,  SUBVER,  SABOTAGE) 

077  STRIKE  WARNING 

078  SUPPLY  SHORTAGES  (BY  CLASS) 


*079  TARGET  CRITERIA 
080  TARGET  REQUEST 
*081  TASK  ORGANIZATION 

082  TERRAIN  (APPROACHES,  CRITICAL  CONCEALMENT, 
TRAFFICABILITY) 

083  WEATHER  DATA 


*  COMMANDERS  CRITICAL  INFORMATION  REQUIREMENTS  (CCIR) 
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ANNEX  ,1  TO  APPENDIX  A.  INFORMATION  REQUIREMENTS 

ANNEX  I 

The  information  Items  listed  in  this  appendix  were  extracted 
verbatim  from  the  Operational  and  Organizational  (OSiO)  plan 
for  the  Maneuver  Control  System, ^  and  represent  the 
total  information  requirements  of  the  force  commander. 
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INFORMATION  EXCHANGE  REQUIREMENTS 


Alraoace  Coordination  Area.  Provides  for  the 
establisheent  of  Air  Space , Coordination  Area  in  the  support 
of  reconnaissance,  close  sir  support  mission. 

Aircraft  A1 locations /Priori ties.  An  ,  allocation  is  a 
refinement  of  the  apportionment  decision  made  by  the  Force 
Commander.  It  defines  the  total  tactical  air  capability 
among  air  strike  tasks  to  be  performed  for  a  specified 
period.  Priorities  involves  the  ranking  by  a  commander  of  a 
number  of  elements  of  any  situation  in  the  order  of  each 
elements'  importance  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission. 

Aircraft  Requirements.  Ah  activity  requiring  aircraft 
support  expresses  that  requirement  with  this  category  of 
information.  The  requirement  for  support  also  defines  the 
type  of  functional  support  requests,  i.e.,  counterair,  close 
air  support,  air  interdiction,  tactical  air  reconnaissance, 
tactical  airlift  operations  (including  ,air  evacuation),  and 
special  operations  performed  by  tactical  air  forces. 

Adnacent  Unit  Situation.  Describes  the  tactical  and/or 
administrative  situation  at  a  particular  time.  This 
information  item  provides  the  recipient  such  information  as 
location,  combat  effectiveness,  strengths,  size,  boundaries, 
movement  speeds,  direction  end  readiness.  It  applies  to  the 
situation  as  it  presently  exists. 

Air  Defense  Suopressior.  Requirements  (SEAD) .  Nullifying 
the  effectiveness  of  the  enemy  air  defense.  It  provides  the 
location,  type  and  number  of  enemy  air  defense  systems. 

Artillery  Target  Report.  Information  transmitted  for 
acquired  targets  which  meet  the  commander's  engagement 
targeting  guidance.  Crossflow  provides  for  fusion  in 
developing  targets  for  engagement. 

<loca.  type,  condition).  An  area  prepared  for 
the  accomodation  (including  any  building,  installations), 
landing  and  takeoff  of  airlift.  Contains  informat.ion  on 
type,  location,  and  condition  of  an  airfield.  Type 
describes  the  surface  and  length  of  the  runway,  number  of 
runways,  and  operating  conditions. 

Airhead  Location.  A  designated  area  in  a  hostile  or 
threatened  territory  which,  when  seized  and  held,  ensures 
the  continuous  landing  (parachuta  or  airland)  of  troops  and 
materiel  and  provides  maneuver  space  for  operations. 
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Airspace  Reatrlctlona .  A  portion  of  the  airnpace  In 
which  flight  reatrlctlona  are  Imposed.  A  prescribed  air 
route  for  aircraft  established  to  prevent  friendly  aircraft 
from  being  fired  on  by  friendly  forces.  Contains  ground 
coordinates  and  asoclated  effective  times. 

Area  of  Operations.  That  portion  of  an  area  of  war 
necessary  for  military  operations  (all  military  actions 
planned  and  conducted  on  a  topographical  complex  and  its 
adjacent  natural  terrain  where  manmade  construction  la  the 
dominant  feature  )  either  offensive  or  defensive,  pursuant 
to  an  assigned  mission,  and  for  the  administration  Incident 
to  such  military  operations. 


Assembly  Area  Location, 
prepares  or  regroups  for 

An  area  In 
further  action. 

which 

a 

force 

Assets  Available.  Those 

assets  by 

type. 

by 

unit 

available  for  employment  on  the  battlefield.  (Critical 
Equipment) 

Assessment  (EW  and  QPSEC) .  Effectiveness  and  potential 
of  an  existing  or  planned  Intelligence  activity. 

Avenues  of  Approach .  An  air  or  ground  route  of  an 
attacking  force  of  a  given  size  leading  to  Its  objective  or 
to  key  terrain  in  its  path. 

Axis  of  Advance.  A  general  route  of  advance  extending 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy  which  is  assigned  for  purposes 
of  control .  An  axis  of  advance  symbol  the  size  of  the  force 
assigned  the  axis  and  is  often  a  road,  a  group  of  roads,  or 
a  designated  series  of  locations.  A  commander  may  maneuver 
his  forces  and  supporting  fires  to  either  side  of  an  axis  of 
advance  provided  the  unit  remains  oriented  on  the  axis  and 
the  objective.  Deviations  from  an  assigned  axis  of  advance 
must  not  Interface  with  the  maneuver  of  adjacent  units 
without  prior  approval  of  the  higher  commander.  Enemy 
forces  that  do  -not  threaten  security  or  jeopardize  mission 
accomplishment  may  be  bypassed.  An  axis  of  advance  is  nzot 
used  to  direct  the  control  of  terrain  or  the  clearance  of 
enemy  forces  from  specific  locations.  Intermediate 

objectives  are  normally  assigned  for  these  purposes. 

Basic  Load  x  Fill  (bv  type).  That  quantity  of 

nonnuclear  ammunition  authorized  to  be  on  hand  In  a  unit  to 
meet  combat  needs  until  resupply  can  be  accomplished.  Size 
of  the  basic  load  Is  normally  determined  by  corps  or  the 
major  overseas  commander.  (Consider  Class  111  -  Petroleum, 
oil,  lubricants). 
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Battle  Loaaea.  Major  Iteaa  of  equipment,  i.e.,  weapons 
systems,  weapons,  etc.,  destroyed,  captured,  abandoned  on 
the  battlefield. 

Battlefield  Geometry  (Boundaries).  A  control  messure 
drawn  along  Identifiable  terrain  features  and  used  to 
delineate  areas  of  tactical  responsibility  for  subordinate 
units.  Within  their  boundaries,  units  may  fire  and  maneuver 
In  accordance  with  the  overall  plan  without  close 

coordination  with  neighboring  units  unless  otherwise 
restricted.  Direct  fire  may  be  placed  across  boundaries  on 
clearly  Identified  enemy  targets  without  prior  coordination, 
provided  friendly  forces  are  not  endangered.  Indirect  fire 
may  also  be  used  after  prior  coordlnatl  on.  Lateral 
boundaries  are  generally  used  by  a  corps  or  division  to 
control  combat  operations  but  nay  be  used  by  smaller  units 
when  required.  Rear  boundaries  nay  be  established  In 
defense  to  facilitate  command  control.  (Coordinated  Fire 
Line,  FLOT,  FHBA,  Free  Fire  Area) 

Bomb  Damage  Assaasment.  Information  to  provide 

ammunition  expenditures  and  effects  on  the  tsrget  between 
systems  at  ^-he  completion  wf  the  conduct  of  s  fire  mission. 

Brldaea/Fordlnq  Sites.  (River  Crossing:  An  operation 
conducted  as  a  part  of  an  In  conjunction  with  other 
operations  to  rapidly  overcome  s  water  obstacle.  Terrain 
objectives  are  required  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  force 
and  crossing  sites)  (FORD:  A  shallow  part  of  a  body  of 
water  that  can  be  croaaed  without  bridging,  boats,  or  rafts. 
A  location  In  a  water  barrier  where  the  phyalcal 
characterlatlca  of  current,  bottom  and  apprcachea  permit  the 
passage  of  personnel  and/or  vehicles  and  other  equipment 
that  remain  In  contact  with  the  bottom). 

Call  for  Fire.  Information  required  to  be  transmitted 
to  request  Immediate  engagement  of  acquired  target  by  fire 
support  assets.  Initiates  fire,  mlsalon,  processing  within 
FS.  Utilized  for  targets  meeting  commander's  guidance  for 
Immediate  engagement. 

•  ■  *1 

Casualty  Report.  A  listing  of  personnel  killed  in 

Action.  Mlsalnq  in  Action.  Wounded _ in  Action. 

Disease  non-battle  imurv  by  officers,  warrant  officers 
and  enlisted  and  a  total  of  each. 

Check  Fire.  Information  utilized  to  establish  and 
exchange  fire  mission  commands  far  the  purpose  of  check 
firing,  cease  loading,  cancel  check  firing  and  cancel  cease 
loading,  etc. 
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Comnand  Mlaaion.  The  primary  taak  assigned  bo  an 
individual,  unit,  or  force.  It  usually  contains  the 
elements  of  who,  what,  where,  and  the  reason  therefore,  but 
seldom  specifies  how.  <To  incluoe  FRAG  OPORO/Plan) . 

Command/G2  Guidance  <PIR> .  Guidance  provide  the  G2,  so 
that  he  can  prepare  the  Essential  Elements  of  Infuraation 
(EEll  and  Other  Intelligence  Requirements  (OIR> . 
(Collection  Requirements) 

Command  Controlled  Items.  (Essential  items  list  -  a 
list  of  critical  and  intensively  managed  items.  Th6ss  items 
that  are  controlled  by  the  commander  because  of  their 
scarcity,  value  or  planned  usage  in  an  upcoming  maneuver. 

Communication  Centers.  Location  of  communication 
centers  to  include  type  of  equipment  and  capabilities. 

Concent  (Scheme  of  Maneuver).  That  part  of  a  tactical 
plan  to  be  executed  by  a  maneuver  force  in  order  to  secure 
its  assigned  objectives  or  hold  its  assigned  area.  (Concept 
of  Operation  -  a  concise  graphic,  verbal  or  written 

statement  that  gives  an  overall  picture  of  a  commander's 
scheme  with  regard  to  an  operation  or  series  of  operations; 
includes  the  scheme  of  maneuver  and  fire  support  plan.  It 
la  described  in  sufficient  detail  for  the  staff  and 
subordinate  commanders  to  understand  what  they  are  to  do  and 
how  to  fight  the  battle  in  the  absensa  of  further 

instructions.) 

Constraints.  An  action  or  circumstance  of  a  temporary 
or  artificial  nature  that  reatrits  or  inhibits  normal  supply 
demands  (resources)  or  maneuver  movements. 

Contingency  Plan.  .  A  plan  for  major  events  which  can 
reasonably  be  anticipated  in  the  principal  geographic 
subareas  of  a  command. 

Continuity  of  Operations  (CONOPS) .  The  degree  or 
state  of  being  continuous  in  the  conduct  of  functions,  tasks 
or  duties  necessary  to  accomplish  a  military  action  or 
mission  in  carrying  out  the  national  military  strategy.  It 
includes  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  commander,  as  well 
as  the  supporting  functions  and  duties  performed  by  his 
staff  and  others  acting  under  the  authority  and  direction  of 
the  comuander. 

Controlled  Supply  Rate.  The  rate  of  consumption  of 
ammunition  that  can  be  allocated,  considering  the  supplies 
and  facilities  available  for  a  given  period.  For  ammunition 
items  fired  from  weapons,  this  rate  is  expressed  as  rounds 


per  weapon  per  day.  For  other  Itema,  auch  aa  antitank 
alnea,  hand  grenadea,  demolition  expoaurea,  etc.,  the  rate 
ia  expreaaed  in  teraa  of  unita  of  meaaure  for  apecified 
itena,  e.g..  per  day,* per  week. 

Coordinating _ Inatruetiona.  Providea  information 

applicable  to  two  or  more  unita. 

Critical  Peraonnel  Shortagea  <WOS).  Thoae  HOSa  and 
quantity  whoae  ahortage  affecta  the  combat  ef fectiveneaa  of 
a  unit. 

Critical  Situation  Alert.  All  the  condltJona  and 
clrcuaatancea  which  affect  a  unit  or  command  at  a  critical 
tine. 

Critical  (Key)  Terrain.  Any  locality  or  area,  the 
aeizure  or  retention  of,  which  afforda  a  marked  advantage  to 
either  combatant. 

Eaaential  Elementa  of  Information.  The  critical  Itema 
of  information  regarding  the  enemy  and  hla  environment 
needed  by  the  command  (by  a  particular  time)  to  compare  with 
other  available  information  and  intelligence  in  order  to 
aaaiat  him  in  reaching  a  logical  decialon. 

Immediate  Engagement  Target.  The  act  of  force  to 
acquire,  engage  and  neutralize  or  deatory  threat  firepower 
aymtema  (tank,  combat  vehlclea,  ATGMa,  etc)  within  the 
battle  area.  It  includes  the  tasks  of  employing  and 
coordinating  supporting  weapons  such  as  mortars,  field 
artillery,  and  tactical  air,  as  well  as  countermobility  and 
electronic-warfare  assets  which  enhance  the  target  servicing 
effort. 

Wission  Fired  Report.  Provides  surveillance  of 
engagement  of  acquired  target.  Infoimation  ia  essential  for 
management  of  battlefield  target  data  and  file  management. 

Operation  Order.  A  directive  Isued  by  a  commander  to 
subordinate  commariders  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
coordinated  execution  of  an  operation. 

Operation  Plan.  A  plan  for  operations  extending  over  a 
considerable  space  and  time  and  usually  based  on  stated 
assumptions.  It  may  cover  a  single  operation  or  a  series  of 
connected  operations  to  be  carried  out  simultaneously  or  in 
succession.  It  is  the  form  of  directive  employed  by  high 
echelons  of  command  in  order  to  permit  s'jbordlnate 
commanders  to  prepare  their  supporting  plans  or  orders.  The 
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designation  "plan"  la  often  used  Instead  of  “order-''  In 
preparing  for  operations  well  In  advance.  An  operation  plan 
say  be  put  Into  effect  at  a  prescribed  time  or  signal.  It 
then  becomes  the  operation  order. 

Report  Request.  Allows  reporting  of  criteria  for  all 
source  processing.  The  Information  la  essential  In  the 
commander's  decision  process. 


ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  FRIENDLY  INFORMATION  (FRIENDLY 

VULNERABILITIES 

Activity  (Enemy)  -  A  function  or  Mission  being  performed 
by  the  enemy. 

Aircraft  Report  -  The  number,  type  and  location  of 
attack  aircraft. 

Attack  Helicoptera  -  Number,  type,  location  of  attack 
helicopters. 

Enemy  Miaaion/Obiective  -  G2  evaluation  of  what  the 
enemy  is  attempting  to  accomplish. 

Enemy  Situation/Aaaeaament  -  G2  evaluation  of  enemy 
vulnerabilities . 

Enemy  Weapons  System  -  Number,  type  and  location  of 
enemy  weapon  systems  including  artillery  and  antitank 
ayatema.  <En  Air  Defense,  £n  Antitank  System,  En 

Artillery) . 

Engineer  Support  Required  -  The  coordination  of  engineer 
effort  within  an  area  of  operations  facilitated  by  use  of 
area  and  taat:  assignments. 

Friendly  Unit  Information  -  The  lowest  structual  level , 
echelon,  or  point  at  which  organizational  control  or 

authority  of  the  subject  unit  concentration. 

Obstacle  Plan  ~  That  part  of  an  operation  plan  <or 
order)  which  is  concerned  with  the  use  of  obstacles  to 

enhance  friendly  fires  or  to  canalize,  direct,  restrict, 
delay,  or  stop  the  movement  of  an  opposing  force. 

Mobility  Operations  -  Obstacle  reduction  by  engineer 
units  to  reduce  or  negate  the  effects  of  existing  or 

reinforcing  obstacles.  The  objectives  are  to  improve 
movements  of  maneuver/weapon  systems  and  critical  supplies 
and  to  construct  covered  and  concealed  routes  to  and  from 
battle  positions. 

Survivability  Operations  -  The  development  and 

construction  of  protective  positions  such  as  earth  berms, 
dug- in  positions,  overhead  protection  and  counter- 
surveillance  measures  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  enemy 
weapon  systems. 
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Terrain  Reinforcementa  -  The  development  of  terrain  to 
degrade  enemy  mobility  (countermobility)  or  to  enhance 
friendly  survivability  through  the  construction  of  fighting 
positions  and  cover. 

Electronic  Warfare  Taaklna  -  The  use  of  electromagnetic 
energy  to  determine,  exploit,  reduce  or  prevent  hostile  use 
of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum  and  to  ensure  friendly  use 
thereof . 

Electromagnetic  Warfare  Support  Measures  -  Actions  taken 
to  search  for.  Intercept,  locate  and  identify  enemy 
electromagnetic  energy  sources  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
tactical  friendly  forces  or  exploitation  for  intelligence 
purposes.  Includes  interception,  identification,  analysis 
and  locating. 

Electronic  Countermeasures  -  Actions  taken  to  prevent  or 
reduce  the  enemy's  effective  use  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum.  Includes  jamming  and  electronic  deception. 

Electronic  Deception  -  The  simulation  and/or 
manipulation  of  friendly  electromagnetic  radiations  and  the 
initiation  of  enemy  electromagnetic  radiations  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  enemy. 

Electronic  Counter  Countermeasures  -  Actions  taken  to 
ensure  friendly  use  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum  against 
electronic  warfare.  Includes  anti3amming,  authentication, 
radio  discipline  and  HIJI  reporting. 

Main  Battle  Area  ->  That  portion  of  the  battlefield 
extending  rearward  from  the  FEBA  and  in  which  the  decisive 
battle  is  fought  to  defeat  the  enemy  attack.  Designation  of 
the  main  battle  area  may  include  the  use  of  lateral  and  rear 
boundaries. 
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Activity  (Friendly)  -  Operation  being  performed  by  a 
unit;  i.e.,  offenaive,  defenaive,  retrograde,  etc. 

Coordinated  Fire  Line  -  A  line  beyond  which  all  aurface- 
to-aurface  fire  aupport  meana  (mortar,  field  artillery,  and 
naval  gunfire)  may  fire  at  any  time  within  the  zone  of  the 
eatabliahing  headquarters  without  additional  coordination. 
Ita  purpose  ia  to  expedite  attack  of  targets  beyond  the 
coordinated  fire  line.  It  ia  usually  established  by  brigade 
or  division,  but  may  be  established  by  battalions.  Oate- 
time  group  indicates  effective  time. 

Intelligence  Summary  -  A  specific  report  providing  a 
summary  of  items  of  intelligence  information  normally 
produced  at  battallon/aquadron  or  higher  level  in  tactical 
operations  usually  at  six-hour  intervals. 

Intelligence  -  The  product  resulting  from  the 
collection,  evaluation,  analysis,  integration  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  all  available  information  concerning  an  enemy 
force,  foreign  nations,  or  areas  of  operetions  and  which  is 
immediately  or  potentially  significant  to  military  planning 
and  operations. 

Combat  Information  -  Data  that  can  be  used  for  fire  or 
maneuver  decisions  as  received  without  further  processing, 
interpretation, . or  integration  with  other  data. 

Minef ielda  -  An  area  of  ground  containing  mines  laid 
with  or  without  pattern.  Boundarie's  are  drawn  to  scale, 
where  known,  to  indicate  actual  extent  of  field  when  a 
series  of  rows  are  laid  in  a  definite  pattern.  The  number 
of  mines  is  indicated  in  a  box  adjacent  to  the  boundary  and 
lanes  and  gaps  are  depicted.  Scatterable  minefield, 
date-time  group  designates  self  destruction  time.  Symbols 
for  the  type  mines  in  the  field  are  entered  within  the 
boundaries. 

Movement  Table  Listing  -  Elements  of  t  unit  movement 
table  (Plan).  Includes  unit  identification,  specific 
routes,  start  points,  check  points,  release  points,  times, 
serials,  intervals,  spacing,  road  speeds  and  traffic  control 
points.  (Movement  Routing) 

NBC  1  -  Transmitted  as  soon  as  sufficient  information  is 
available  on  type  of  NBC  attack.  (Initial  Report) 

NBC  II  -  Used  by  all  echelons  of  the  Joint  Task  Force 
who  evaluate  the  effects  of  a  nuclear,  biological,  or 
chemical  t  ttack  in  their  respective  area  of  operations. 
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MBC  III  -  Provides  for  issediate  warning  of  expected 
chemical*  biological  or  radiological  contasination  or 
hazardous  area. 

g&g..  JV  -  to  report  the  measured  dose  rate  and 

decay  level  resulting  from  nuclear  detonations. 

ItBg.V  -  Used  to  report  areas  of,  chemical*  biological*  or 
radiological  contamination  or  hazard. 

Obataclea/Barriara  -  Any  natural  or  manmade  obstruction 
that  canalizes*  delays*  restricts  or  diverts  movement  of  a 
force.  The  effectiveness  of  an.  obstacle  is  considerably 
enhanced  when  covered  by  fire.  Obstacles  can  include: 
abatis*  antitank  ditches*  blown  bridges*  built  up  areas* 
minefields*  rivers*  road  craters*  terrain  and  wire. 

Order  of  Battle  -  Intelligence  pertaining  to 
identification*  strength*  command  structure  and  disposition 
of  personnel*  units  and  equipment  of  any  enemy  fotce. 

Planned  Targets  -  A  geographical  area*  complex  or 
installation  planned  for  capture  or  destruction  by  military 
forces.  (Priority  Targeting  Requirement) 

Target  Acauisitiona  -  The  detection*  identification  and 
location  of  targets  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  attack  by 
weapons. 

Target  Servicing  -  The  act  of  a  force  to  acquire*  engage 
and  neutralize  or  destroy  threat  firepower  systems  (tanka* 
combat  vehicles)*  ATGHS*  etc.)  within  the  battle  area.  It 
includes  the  tasks  of  employing  and  coordinating  supporting 
weapons  such  as  mortars,  field  artillery*  and  tactical  air* 
as  well  as  countermobility  and  electronic  warfare  assets 
which  enhance  the  target  servicing  effort. 

Petroleum.  Oil.  Lubricants  Locations  -  Supply  and 
Distribution  Points  for  POL.  Also  quantity  on  hand  at  the 
unit  and  number  of  days  of  operation. 

Priority  of  Issue  -  Priority  by  unit  and  by  type  of 
materiel  to  replenish  combat  essential  supplies*  repair 
parts*  ammunition,  etc. 

Priority  of  Support  to  Combat  Elements  -  The  process  of 
allocating  aivallable  resources  to  optimize  combat  power. 

Target  Analysis  -  The  examination  of  a  potential  surface 
target  to  determine  its  significance  to  the  mission  of  the 
force,  the  need  for  immediate  attack  and  the  capability  and 


auitabllity  of  available  fire  support  elementa  for  attack. 
Target  analysia  la  the  reaponaibility  of  FSCOORDa,  FSOa,  and 
FDOa  and  la  performed  in  varying  degreea  at  all  echelona  in 
fire  aupport  and  fire  direction  facilities. 

Priority  for  ADA  -  The  continual  process  of  analyzing, 
allocating  and  scheduling  air  defense  and  integrating  them 
with  maneuver  to  optimize  combat  power. 

Release  Policy  (Nuclear)  -  Policy  established  by  theater 
or  army  specifying  the  conditions  under  which  nuclear 
munitions  can  be  employed. 

Replacement  Priorities  -  Priority  established  to 
replenish  losses  in  the  field.  Proper  number  and  type  of 
replacements  are  determined  by  checking  the  accuracy  of 
strength  reports  and  comparing  losses  on  strength  reports 
with  losses  reported  through  operational  channels. 

Restrictive  Fire  Area  -  An  area  in  which  specific 
restrictioii  are  imposed  and  into  which  fires  in  excess  of 
those  restrictions  will  not  be  delivered  without  prior 
coordination  with  the  establishing  headquarters.  A 
restrictive  fire  area  may  be  established  at  battalion  and 
higher  levels.  It  is  generally  located  on  identifiable 
terrain  to  facilitate  recognition  from  the  air.  Effective 
tiae(s}  identified  by  date  time  group. 

Roads  -  A  listing  of  roads  to  include  location,  type, 
condition,  and  liaising  factors. 

Routes  -  The  prescribed  course  to  be  traveled  from  a 
specific  point  of  origin  to  a  specific  destination.  Often 
begins  with  a  start  point  and  ends  at  a  release  point. 
Designated  by  a  code  name  or  number. 

Route  Classification  -  Classification  assigned  to  a 
route  indicating  the  heav'.est  vehicle  that  can  be  accepted. 
It  is  based  on  the  weakest  bridge  or  portion  of  the  route. 

Railways  -  A  listing  railways  to  include  location,  type 
and  condition. 


Required  Supply  Rate  -  The  amount  of  ammunition 

expressed  in  terms  of  rounds  per  weapon  per  day  for 
ammunition  items  fired  by  weapons,  and  in  terms  of  other 
units  of  measure  per  day  for  bulk  allotment  and  other  items, 
estimated  to  be  required  to  sustain  operations  of  any 
designated  force  without  restriction  for  a  specified  period. 
Tactical  commandara  use  this  rate  to  state  their 
requirements  for  ammunition  to  aupport  planned  tactical 


oparatlona  at  apacifiad  Intarvaia.  Tha  raquirad  aupply  rata 
la  aubalttad  through  coaaand  channala.  It  la  conaolidatad 
at  aach  -acnaloh  and  la  conaldered  by  aach  coaaandar  In 
aubaaquantly  allocating  tha  avallabla  aupply  rata  within  hla 
coaaand. 

Sarlcua  Incldanta  >  Thoaa  Incldanta  that  the  coaaandar 
conaldara  aarloua  or  whoaa  occurence  could  lapact  on  tha 
affactlvanaaa  of  tha  unit. 

Sortie  -  One  aircraft  aaklng  one  takeoff  and  one 
landing.  An  operational  flight  by  one  aircraft. 

Special  Qoaratlona  -  Typaa  of  ailltary  operatlona  which 
require  specialized  troops,  aqulpaant  or  techniques  such  as 
river  crossings,  ailltary  operatlona  In  urbanized  terrain, 
etc.  Secondary  or  supporting  operations  which  aaybe 
adjuncts  to  various  other  operatlona  and  for,  which  no  one 
service  la  assigned  prlaary  responsibility. 

Strike  Warning  -  Warning  of  an  attack  which  Is  Intended 
to  Inflict  daaage  on.  seize  or  destroy  an  objective. 

Target  Criteria  -  Provides  for  the  exchange  of  tasking, 
cueing  and  establlshaent  of  targeting  criteria  based  upon 
the  cossander'a  guldacne.  Targets  seating  the  established 
criteria  will  be  reported  via  the  artillery  target  report. 

Target  Request  -  Provides  e  one  tlae  query  or  a  standing 
request  (SRI)  for  targeting  Inforaatlon.  A  query  retrieves 
artillery  target  reports  froa  the  dat.a  base  for  trana- 
alsalon.  An  SRI  screens  aach  Incoalng  aessage  to  the  data 
base  and  If  given  paraaeters  are  satisfied,  auto-rout Ing  of 
the  requested  data  occurs. 

Early  Warning  -  Early  notification  of  the  launch,  or 
approach,  of  unknown  weapons  or  weapon  carriers. 

Tactical  Warning  -  A  notification  that  the  eneay  has 
Initiated  hostilities.  Such  warning  aay  be  received  any 
tlae  froa  the  launching  of  the  attack  until  It  reaches  It 
target . 

Event  Type  and  Size  -  Identification  of  the  type  of 
event  and  deteralnatlon  of  the  size  or  nuabers  of  weapons 
and  units. 

Supply  Shortages  -  Identification  of  supplies  which 
because  of  their  shortage  could  affect  the  coabat 
effectiveness  ci  a  unit. . 
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_ Organization  -  A  taaporary  grouping  of  forcos 

daci'/nad  to  acccapliah  a  particular  niaalon.  Task 
organ  Iza  .ion  Involvaa  tha  distribution  of  aval  labia  aasata 
to  su*'orb' i.nata  control  haadquartars  by  attachsant  or  by 
placing  acaata  in  diract  support  or  undar  tha  oparational 
control  of  tha  aubordinata. 

Organ iza  for  Coahat  -  To  davalop  an  organization  in  such 
a  way  that  tha  uniqua  capabilitlas  of  diffarant  typa  forcas 
coapla'«ant  aaoh  othar. 

Tarrain  -  Daacribaa  tha  topography.  traff icability . 
natural  obataclaa,  and  conditions  of  a  gaographic  araa  of 
concarn  to  tha  forca  conaandar. 

Waather  Data  -  Uaad  to  '  analyza  currant  waathar 
conditions  and  foracaat  futura  conditions  that  could  inpact 
on  tha  achana  of  aanauvar.  <To  includa  affactiva  Wind 
■aaaaga . ) 

Fraa  Text  '  Tha  taxt  of  a  naaaaga  containing  infornation 
that  tha  originator  wiahaa  to  ba  convayad  to  tha  addrassaa 
for  acconpl iahing  tha  axchanga  of  nan  raadabla  infornation. 

Graphic  Maa.naga  -  Haaaagas  using  cartographic  and 
photograanatric  arts  displaying  offanaa  and  dafansa  routas, 
corridors,  ate. 

Intarfarenca  -  Any  alactrical  dlsturbanca  which  eausas 
undaairabla  reaponsas  in  alactronic  aquipnant. 

Quarv  and  SRI  -  Tha  SRI  scraans  aach  naaaaga  to 
datarnina  if  it  aatiafias  tha  givan  paraaatara.  If  so.  a 
copy  of  tha  naaaaga  is  autoaatlcally  cantad  to  tha  usar(s> 
idantified  in  tha  distribution  fiald.  Quarias  ara  nassagas 
ratr laved  records  fron  tha  data  base.  Any  user  can.  at  any 
tins,  ratr  lave  records  fron  tha  data  baaa.  Quarlaia  ara 
aaarchaa  of  tha  data  base  for  infornation. 

2.  Tha  following  list  raprasants  key  Inforsation  used  by 
the  Forca  Conaandar.  Control  syatans  nust  anaura  that  this 
infornation  is  availabla  at  all  tines  at  tha  Forca  Laval  to 
facilitata  tha  daciaion  asking  process. 

a.  Enanv  Infornation 

(1)  Eaaantial  Elanants  of  Infornation 

(2)  Critical  Situation  Alart 
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(3>  Notification  of  Location  of  Enemy 

(a>  Tank/Antitank  Syataaa 
(b)  Artillery 

(e)  Attack  Hallcoptera 
(d>  Mlaalon/Objectivaa 

(a)  Significant  Activity  , 

(f )  ADA 

<4>  Intel llganca  Suwaarv 
(S)  Order  of  Battle 
<6)  Rear  Area  Activity 
(7)  Situation  Aaaeaaaent 
('>)  Aaaeaaaent  <EW  &  OPSEO 


<1)  Aircraft  Allocatlona/Prlorltlea  and 
Requlreaenta 

<2)  Aircraft  Report 

O)  Adjacent  Unit  Situation 

<4>  Air  Oafanae  Suppraaalon  Raqulramanta  (SEAO) 

<5)  Alrflalda 
(3)  Airhead  Locatlona 
(7)  Area  of  Oparatlona 
<6)  Aaaaably  Area  Location 
<9)  Aaaata  Available 

(10)  Battle  Loaaea  (Equipment) 

(11)  Bomb  Damage  Aaaeaament 

(12)  Battlefield  Geometry  ( Bounder 1 ea) , (PLOT,  FEBA) 

(13)  Brldgea/Fordlng  Sltaa 

(14)  Check  Fire 

(15)  Coaaand  Miaalon 

(16)  Command  Guidance 
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(17>  Comaand  Controllda  Itaas 

<ia>  CONOPS 

<19)  Conatrainta 

(20)  PLOT  (Liaiting  Polnta) 

(21)  Frlandly  Activity 

(22)  Frlandly  Unit  Inforaatlon 

(23)  Hlghar  Echalon  Situation 

(24)  Xanadlata  Engagaaant  Targat 

(25)  Zntarfaranca 

(26)  KIA,  HIA,  WIA,  DNBI 

(27)  Hlnaflalda 

(28)  Prlorltlaa  for  ADA 

(29)  Raplacaaant  Prlorltlaa 

(30)  Raqulrad  Supply  Rata 

(31)  Sortlaa  (»,  typa) 

Plana/Ordara  -  Hlsalon 

(1)  Coneapt  (Schaaa  of  Hanauvar) 

(2)  Coaaand  Hlaalon  (FRAG) 

(3)  Plana 

(4)  Taak  Organization 
Othar  Inforaatlon/Envlronaant 

(1)  Critical  Tarraln 

(2)  NBC  Raporta 

(3)  Obataclaa/Barrlars 

(4)  Priority  of  Isaua 

(5)  Priority  of  Support  to  Coabat  Elaaanta 

(6)  Ralaasa  Pollcy/Procaduraa 


(7>  SariouB  Incidents 


(8)  Weather  Data  {Effective  Wind  Meaaage) 
(9>  Graphic  Meaaage 
(10)  Query  and  SRI 


Note: 

1.  U.S.  Aray,  Operational  and  Organizational  Plan  for 
the  Maneuver  Control  Svatea.  (1984) . 


APPENDIX  b:  cohhanders  critical  inforkation  requirements 

SURVEY  SHEET 


Contain«<l  harain  !•  th«  Co»B«nd*ra  Critical  Znforaation 
Raqulraaanta  (CCIR)  Survay  Shaat.  At  Annax  A  to  Appandlx  A 
la  a  Hating  of  aach  of  tha  CCIR  Inforaatlon  Elaaanta. 

Tha  CCIR  ahaat  dlractlona  Indlcata  that  25  Inforaatlon 
alaaanta  wara  aalactad  froa  tha  FLIRP  for  aurvay,  howavar* 
only  24  ara  llatad.  Nuabar  13  waa  allalnatad  frba  tha 
aurvay  ahaat  without  a  raadjuataant  of  tha  nuabara.  All 
ealeulatlona  and  rafarancaa  to  tha  CCIR  alaaanta,  within 
thia  atudy,  ara  baaad  on  a  1-24  nuabaring  aequanca.  Thia 
raaulta  in  a  raduction  of  tha  aaquanca  nunbara  for  all  CCIR 
alaaanta  froa  14  through  25.  a.g.  Nuabar  14  la  now  13; 
nuabar  15  la  now  14,  ate.  Tha  raadar  auat  tharafora  aiaka 
thia  nuaarieal  adjuataant  whan  coaparing  tha  CCIR  aurvay 
ahaat  to  tha  diacuaaion  and  raaulta  in  Chaptar  4,  5,  and  6. 
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NAME 


UNIT 


DIRECTIONS:  Th«  following  23  inforaatlon  oloBoats  w«ro 
Mloctod  froB  tha  FLIRP  aa  tha  Blnlaua  aaaantlal  alOBanta  a 
CoBBandar  naada  for  hla  daclaion  Baking  proooaa.  Thaaa  ara 


a  atartlng  point  for  tha 


»nt  of  your  CRITICAL 


INFORMATION  REQUIREMENTS.  Indlcata  a  “V  if  datarainad 
critical;  otharwiaa  apacify  **N**.  Tha  objactiva  ia  to 
BiniBiza  tha  Hating;  howavar,  faal  fraa  to  add  any  froB  tha 
FLIRP  you  faal  applicabla  to  aupport  your  CCIR. 


Adjacant  Unit  Situation 
Araa  of  Oparationa 
AaaaaBBant  (EW  A  OPSEC) 
Aaaata  Aval labia 
Avanuas  of  Approach 
(tiBa/diatanca  factor) 

Axis  of  Advanca  Inforaati  on 

Battlafiald  Gaoxatry 

Coaaand  Hiaaion 

CoBBand  Guidanca 

Coaaand  Control lad  Itaaa 

Concapt  of  Oparation 

Critical  Situation  Alart 

Enaay  Aircraft 

Enaay  Hiaaion 

Enaay  Situation 

(Tiaa  Oiatancc  Factor) 

Enaay  liaapona  Systaaa 
Friandly  Activity 
Friandly  Unit 
Intalliganca  Suaaary 
Xay  Tarraln 
Radiation  Doaa  Statua 
Ralaaaa  Policy  (Nuciaar) 
Targat  Critaria 
Task  Organization 
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APPENDIX  C 


CCXR  GENERAL  OFFICER  SURVEY  REJPONDENTS 


HAJ  GENERAL  G*rald  T.  Bartlatt.  4  ID 

HAJ  GENERAL  H.  J.  Conrad,  1  CAV 

HAJ  GENERAL  John  S.  Croaby.  USAFAS 

NAJ  GENERAL  Howard  Crowall,  3  ID 

HAJ  GENERAL  Henry  Doctor,  Jr.,  2  ID 

HAJ  GENERAL  Charlaa  U.  Dyk*,  8  ID 

HAJ  GENERAL  Richard  Gravaa,  3  AD 

HAJ  GENERAL  Clauda  Klckllghtar,  2S  AD 

HAJ  GENERAL  Bobby  J.  Haddox,  USAAVNC 

HAJ  GENERAL  Jaaaa  P.  Halonay,  USAADAC 

HAJ  GENERAL  Jaaaa  Hoora,  7  ID 

HAJ  GENERAL  Robart  W.  Rlacaaai,  9  ID 

HAJ  GENERAL  Croabla  Saint,  1  AD 

NAJ  GENERAL  H.  Noraan  Schwartzkopf ,  24  ID 

HAJ  GENERAL  J.  E.  Thoapaon,  101  AASLP 

HAJ  GENERAL  Edward  L.  Trobaugh,  82  ABN 

HAJ  GENERAL  Da la  A.  Vaaaar,  S  ID 

HAJ  GENERAL  Ronald  L.  Watta,  1  ID 

HAJ  GENERAL  Sldnay  T.  Walnataln,  USAIC 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  Robart  Bargqulst,  LOGCENTEP 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  Joaaph  T.  Palat.tra,  I  Corpa 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  Waltar  F.  Ulaar.  Jr.,  Ill  Corpa 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  R.  L.  Watzal,  V  Corpa 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  Alaxandar  Wayand,  XX  Corpa 

COLONEL  Robart  S.  F.^aro,  USAlC 
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